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MASCIJOTH     HAMMEDABBEROTH. 


It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  considerable  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  early  history  of  mankind,  as 
contained  in  the  eleven  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  by  the 
study  of  hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing*.  In  all  proba- 
bability  this  was  the  only  mode  of  recording  events 
and  communicating  ideas  until  after  the  separation  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  and  the  consequent  foundation 
of  many  distinct  nations.  Each  family  or  tribe  would 
carry  with  them  the  picture  history  of  mankind  from  the 
creation  until  the  dispersion;  and  these  records  would  be 
carefully  preserved  by  them  as  sacred  writings,  and  were 
probably  the  origin  of  all  their  mythological  systems. 
And  if  this  were  the  case,  there  must  have  been  a  period 
when  the  scripture  history  as  preserved  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Seth,  and  through  Noah  transmitted  to  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  became  Phonetic ;  and  could  we  pos- 
sibly obtain  a  copy  of  this  ancient  record  it  would  un- 
doubtedly throw  much  light  upon  many  obscure  parts 
of  the  early  history  of  mankind. 

Of  these  nations,  some  under  favourable  circum- 
stances of  climate  and  situation  would  make  much 
greater  progress  in  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  than 
others.  Some  would  probably  remain  for  a  long  period 
with  little  more  knowledge  than  they  derived  from  their 
original  founders.     Some  might  even  retrograde  and  not 

*  Throughout  this  work  the  word  "hieroglyphic"  is  used  in  this 
sense^  and  not  in  its  more  correct  meaning  of  "sacred  writing." 
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retain  that  small  stock  with  which  they  commenced. 
After  a  few  centuries  the  literature  of  each  nation  (if 
so  it  may  be  called)  would  be  more  or  less  advanced; 
that  is,  the  system  of  picture-writing  would  be  rendered 
more  simple  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  real  image 
to  some  emblematical  mark  of  the  original.  Now  among 
these  early  nations  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  one 
did  advance  far  before  the  rest  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature.  Egypt  at  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
authentic  historic  records  was  a  most  populous  and 
powerful  nation,  with  knowledge  to  contrive,  and  skill 
to  execute  various  works,  which  still  remain  monuments 
of  their  former  grandeur,  and  excite  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  the  traveller ^ 

This  people  having  carried  the  picture-writing  to  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection  made  the  important  dis- 
covery of  Phonetic  characters.  This  event  is  now  as- 
certained to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period. 
"  J'ai  du  conclure,"  (says  M.  Champollion)  "  et  j'ai  con- 
clu  avec  toute  raison  de  ces  faits  si  nombreux  et  si 
evidens  d'abord  que  I'usage  de  I'ecriture  Phonetique 
Egyptienne,  dont  j'ai  publie  le  premier  I'alphabet 
dans  ma  lettre  a  M.  Dacier,  remontait  a  I'antiquite  la 
plus  reculee." 

When  once  this  important  discovery  was  made,  these 
characters  would  shortly  be  reduced  to  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  we  now  find  them.  The  number 
of  consonants  does  not  depend  upon  the  genius  of  each 
particular  language^  but  upon  certain  organs  of  the 
animal    man ;    and,    as   these   are   uniform   throughout 

*  See  Lectures  on  Hieroglyphics,  by  the  Marquis  Spinetto, 
pp.  20 — 26. 

^  This  is  generally  true,  for  although  the  number  may  be  in- 
creased to  a  certain  extent  by  the  nasal  and  guttural  organs,  they 
can  be  reduced  to  about  twenty-two  distinct  sounds. 
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the  whole  race,  the  same  alphabet  would  be  appli- 
cable to  every  language.  This  discovery  would  soon 
be  known  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  in  no  very 
long  time  it  would  be  generally  adopted.  Each  separate 
people  would  not  repeat  the  process  by  which  the  first 
inventor  had  arrived  at  so  happy  a  result,  but  each 
would  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  translate 
their  own  pictures  into  the  two-and-twenty  sounds 
already  provided  for  them.  And  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  almost  every  nation  claiming  to  itself  the  discovery 
of  letters.  Each  one  no  doubt  may  put  in  a  claim  for 
this  honour,  as  far  as  it  consists  in  having  reduced 
pictures  to  a  Phonetic  language,  after  that  the  first 
discoverers  had  given  them  the  key.  And  this  process 
would  take  place  in  the  following  manner. 

They  would  select  from  among  their  hieroglyphics 
twenty-two,  each  one  being  the  representative  of  a  letter, 
and  containing  that  simple  sound.  For  example,  sup- 
pose they  had  among  their  characters  the  picture  of  a 
Lion,  and  in  their  language  this  beast  was  called  Li, 
they  would  take  this  figure  to  represent  L,  and  where- 
ever  it  appeared  it  would  become  the  letter  L.  Again, 
suppose  that  they  had  the  picture  of  a  face,  and  in 
their  language  it  was  called  Peh,  then  in  the  same 
manner  they  would  obtain  the  character  of  the  letter  P. 
And  if  they  had  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  Cup,  and  it  was 
called  Na,  they  would  from  it  obtain  the  figure  of  the 
letter  N.  And  proceeding  thus  they  would  obtain  two- 
and-twenty  letters,  representing  all  the  sounds  of  the 
alphabet.  Now  after  they  had  selected  these,  there 
would  probably  remain  many  other  pictures ;  but  with 
these  the  process  would  be  very  simple.  Each  figure 
would  be  changed  into  that  letter,  which  contained  it's 
sound.  For  example,  suppose  they  had  among  their 
characters  the  picture  of  a  Foot,  and  it  was  called  Al  ; 
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they  would,  wherever  they  met  with  it,  render  it  by 
the  letter  L,  which  contains  the  sound  of  that  word. 
If  they  had  the  picture  of  a  Bird,  and  called  it 
Op,  they  would  in  the  same  manner  render  it  by  P. 
And  proceeding  thus  with  very  little  difficulty,  they 
would  reduce  the  whole  of  their  pictures,  were  they 
many  or  few,  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
every  word  would  contain  as  many  distinct  consonants, 
as  the  corresponding  Hieroglyphic  Cartouche  did  pic- 
tures. 

Such  being  the  case,  this  question  arises,  is  there 
any  language  which  remains  so  little  altered  since  the 
time  of  this  translation,  as  to  afford  us  the  means  of 
retranslating  a  part  of  it  into  its  former  picture  cha- 
racters. With  respect  to  spoken  languages,  this  must 
be  a  hopeless  case,  so  great  is  the  change  which  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  must  have  taken  place  in  them.  But 
there  is  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  state,  in  which  it  was 
at  least  in  the  days  of  Moses,  i.  e.  about  1500  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  not  more  than  700  or 
800  years  after  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  having  been  written  in 
this  dialect,  and  the  nation  in  process  of  time  adopting 
another  vernacular  tongue,  it  has  not  undergone  those 
changes  which  are  inevitable  to  any  spoken  language. 
If  we  could  now  succeed  in  obtaining  the  exact  picture, 
which  each  of  the  Hebrew  characters  represented,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  much  light  thrown  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  language  was  constructed ;  and 
if  it  should  be  the  case  that  they  had  not  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  but  frequently  repeated  those,  which 
they  have  adopted  for  letters,  we  should  probably  be 
able  to  obtain  the  correct  meaning  of  many  ancient 
words.  But  more  than  this:  after  once  the  language 
became  written,  every  new  word  would  be  formed  by 


these  letters,  each  retaining  its  ideal  sense ;  there  would 
be  now  as  it  were  but  one  picture  for  each  letter,  and 
all  words  afterwards  formed  would  undoubtedly  belong 
to  this  class. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  world,  and  especially 
without  any  written  characters,  language  would  be  very 
concise,  and  no  more  words  would  be  used  than  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  simple  concerns  of  mankind. 
But  after  their  characters  became  Phonetic,  and  their 
commerce  greatly  increased,  their  language  would  be 
equally  extended ;  and  probably  the  majority  of  words 
now  found  in  Hebrew,  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  its 
transition  from  hieroglyphic  to  written  characters.  It 
is  clear  that  this  mode  of  forming  words  from  the 
ideal  meaning  of  the  letters  continued  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew.  Hence, 
in  a  philological  point  of  view,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  establish  the  true  meaning  of  the  letters, 
as  by  so  doing  w^e  may  obtain  the  correct  meaning  of 
many  words,  concerning  which  we  are  now  perfectly 
ignorant.  And  the  exhibition  of  their  original  pictures 
may  lead  to  the  explanation  of  some  difficult  passages 
in  the  Bible,  and  to  the  confirmation,  or  illustration  of 
those  important  truths  in  which  mankind  are  so  deeply 
interested. 

In  this  undertaking  there  are  three  distinct  things 
to  be  accomplished. 

I.       To    OBTAIN    THE    IDEAL    MEANING    OF    EACH 
LETTER. 

II.  To  DISCOVER  THAT  HIEROGLYPHIC,  WHICH 
CONTAINS  THIS  IDEA,  AND  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME  MAY  EASILY  HAVE  PASSED  INTO  THE 
FORM    OF    THE    LETTER    AS    NOW    WRITTEN. 
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III.       To      FIND      THE      HeBKEW     WORD      OF       ONE 

syllable,  beginning  with  this  letter, 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Hieroglyphic. 

With    respect  to    the  first  part,   To  obtain  the 

IDEAL    MEANING    OF    EACH    LETTER,    I    will   give    One 

example    to    shew    the   manner   in  which  this  may  be 
accomplished. 

Every  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  must  have  re- 
marked the  frequent  occurrence  of  D  with  the  pro- 
nominal affixes  or  prefixes,  signifying  the  action  of 
"  smiting."     For  example  : 

"And  he  smote  the  Egyptian."     Exod.  ii.  12. 

ni"-)  n^D.  d;;i  mn**  y) 

"  And  Jehovah  smote  the  people  with  a  great  smiting." 
Numb.  xi.  33. 

"  And  he   smote   her   with    the    edge    of   the   sword." 
Josh.  X.  28. 

In  these  examples  the  letter  D  contains  the  whole 
idea  of  "  smiting."  Again  we  find  when  this  D  has  no 
pronominal  prefix,  the  place  is  supplied  by  :d  or  n,  as, 

"  And  I  will  smite  Egypt."     Exod.  iii.  20. 
And  also  n  is  frequently  affixed  to  it,  as 

'^  And  Jehovah  smote  all  the  first-born."     Exod.  xii.  29. 

This  word  occurs  about  five  hundred  times  in  the 
Bible  in  exactly  this  sense.     Grammarians  give  us  HD^, 


a  triliteral,  as  the  root  of  this  word ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  however  necessary  these  two  formative 
letters  may  be  for  euphony,  or  for  compliance  with 
some  canon  of  the  language,  they  have  no  effect  upon 
the  ideal  power  of  D,  which  contains  within  itself  the 
action  of  smiting. 

We  find  then  in  a  Hebrew  word  commonly  called 
a  root,  that  the  whole  sense  may  rest  in  one  letter, 
and  the  two  others  be  merely  formatives,  and  in  this 
case  :d  and  n  serve  this  purpose.  Again,  we  have  a 
word  '^^^  containing  3,  and  another  letter  in  com- 
bination with  D,  and  signifying  "to  bite,"  i.e.  "to 
smite  with  the  teeth ;"  and  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
"  to  lend  on  usury."  We  have  also  n\D^ ,  where  W  is 
in  combination  with  n  and  3,  signifying  also  "to  lend 
on  usury."  Now  whether  in  the  former  word  D  lends 
its  ideal  sense,  or  is  merely  formative,  this  latter  word 
obtains  its  whole  meaning  from  the  letter  V,  signifying 
"  a  tooth."  But  although  this  may  be  the  case,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  letter  is  the  representative  of  the 
teeth.  This  may  be  a  derived  or  second  meaning,  as 
in  truth  it  is,  or  it  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
form  of  the  letter,  being  borrowed  from  some  other 
picture.  But  I  give  this  example  to  shew  how  the 
ideal  meaning  of  the  letters  may  be  traced  out;  and 
how  I  obtained  the  following  results.  I  took  each  letter 
separately,  and  examined  well  every  root,  that  is,  every 
word  of  two  or  three  letters,  in  which  it  was  found, 
especially  those  in  which  it  was  connected  with  n  or  2. 
Having  collected  the  various  meanings,  and  reduced 
them  by  rejecting  those  of  doubtful  authority,  or  of 
rare  occurrence,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  each  to  one 
primary  idea  derived  from  a  noun  substantive. 

With  respect  to  the  second  object,  viz.,  the  dis- 
covering   THAT    HlEKOGLYPHIC    WHICH    CONTAINS 
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THE  IDEA  OF  THE  LETTER,  AND  AT  THE  SAME 
TIME     EASILY     PASSES     INTO     THE      CHARACTER     AS 

NOW  WRITTEN,  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader's  eye 
to  determine  whether  I  have  been  successful  in  my 
selection.  The  figures  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  and  are  those  of  the  most  common 
occurrence.  As  Coptic  differs  materially  from  Hebrew, 
one  figure  does  not  in  many  cases  represent  the  same 
letter  in  both  languages.  This  is  however  the  case 
respecting  three  of  them,  b  D  and  3,  and  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  In  Coptic  X^fi.oi  (Laboi)  is  "  a  Lion,"  in 
Hebrew  "^i^lb  (Labi),  the  same  word  in  both  languages, 
originally  La  or  Li.  In  Coptic  julooot  (Mo-ou)  is 
"water,"  and  in  Hebrew  U>D  (Maim).  In  Coptic  rteg^ 
(Neh)  is  ''a  Cup,"  and  in  Hebrew  J«?i  (Na). 

The  third  object,  viz.,  finding  a  Hebrew  word 

OF  one  SYLLABLE,  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  LETTER, 
AND  BEING  THE  ORIGINAL  NAME  OF  THE  HIERO- 
GLYPHIC, may  at  first  sight  appear  a  hopeless  pursuit, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  this,  to  shew  that 
the  hieroglyphic  form  of  the  letter  is  not  a  mere  fanci- 
ful conjecture. 

In  explaining  the  manner  in  which  words  were 
formed  from  hieroglyphics,  several  writers  have  thought 
it  suflScient  to  trace  the  letters  to  a  word  beginning 
with  that  character.  For  instance,  they  say  "  Laboi " 
was  a  "  Lion,"  and  the  first  letter  was  taken  for  L. 
Now  the  word  "  Laboi "  contains  the  sound  of  B  as 
well  as  of  L,  and  might  as  well  have  been  taken 
for  one  as  for  the  other;  which  letter  stands  first  can 
be  of  little  moment,  the  sound  of  the  second  would 
often  be  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  first.  Had  I 
allowed  myself  this  latitude,  I  should  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  word  for  each  hieroglyphic.  But 
I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  word  taken 
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for  the  letter  should  be  a  monosyllable  containing  only 
that  sound,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  at  the  period 
when  the  transition  took  place,  languages  (probably 
all)  were  monosyllabic,  as  the  Chinese  remains  to  this 
day.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  these  words  which 
formed  part  of  the  primitive  language,  should  now  be 
found  in  their  original  state.  Many  of  course  are  ob- 
solete, being  superseded  by  dissyllabic  fornis,  or  by 
verbal  and  heemantive  nouns. 

Moreover  we  have  only  one  volume  written  in  the 
language,  and  of  course  many  words  that  belonged  to 
it,  do  not  once  occur.  In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Numbers,  a  quotation  is  made  from  a  book,  whose 
title  was,  "  The  wars  of  Jehovah  ^ :"  and  in  that  short 
passage  we  find  a  verb  IHI  (Vahab),  which  occurs  no 
where  else  in  the  Bible ;  had  we  then  only  that  work 

*  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  states  (Chap.  xxi.  13.) 
"  Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites :" 
and  quotes  a  passage  from  a  book,  whose  title  was  mn''"ilDn7D, 
(Milchamoth-Jehovah),  in  proof  of  it.  The  passage  is  evidently 
from  a  book  of  poetry :  it  is  as  follows : 

n^^'lD  ^nj^  ]:;^y) 

"  I  will  hover  on  Suphah  and  to  the  valleys  of  Arnon  : 
.  I  will  spoil  the  valleys. 

Which  spread  to  the  dwellings  of  Ar, 
And  rest  on  the  borders  of  Moab." 

Suphah  was  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Amorites ;  and  thus 
the  passage  shews  that  Arnon  bordered  both  on  the  country  of  the 
Amorites,  and  also  on  Moab.  The  passage  is  confessedly  a  difficult 
one.  (See  Dindorf's  Lexicon,  under  the  word  HIl,  p.  509.)  I  con- 
sider both  the  verbs  Ulinh?  and  Iti^K  as  borrowing  their  force 
from  the  metaphor  of  a  bird  of  prey.  The  verb  ^m  derives  its 
meaning  from  ^  '*a  bird:"  and  is  here  in  the  Hithpahel  form. 
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complete,  how  many  words  might  we  find  that  are  now 
obsolete,  and  only  to  be  traced  out  in  their  derivatives. 

Some  of  these  monosyllabic  forms  I  have  found  ready 
to  my  hand.  Others  I  have  discovered  in  derived  nouns 
or  verbs. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  each  letter  with  its  ideal 
character,  and  hieroglyphic  form ;  and  also  the  original 
name  of  that  hieroglyphic,  at  the  period  when  the  lan- 
guage became  Phonetic. 

This  was  probably  the  first  articulate  sound  utter- 
ed by  man.  It  signified  "  earth,"  i.  e.  "  mould."  It 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  word  ^^^  (Ad),  signifying 
"  red  earth,"  and  "  man, "  which  afterwards  formed  Uli^ 
(Adam),  and  ^D"T^^  (Adamah).  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  sound  of  this  letter.  It  was  certainly  a  consonant, 
and  probably  guttural.  The  hieroglyphic  from  which 
it  was  formed,  was  the  picture  of  a  man. 

li^  Ad,  a  man.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Man.    Priority.    Superiority. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  this  letter,  either 
as  to  its  ideal  meaning  or  original  figure. 

ir2  Beth%  a  house,     n  Ben,   A  son. 
Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

House.  Any  building.  Within.  In.  Son.   Daugh- 
ter. 

*  The  original  word  was  probably  31  (Ban). 


11 


: 


This  letter  is  found  in  its  original  sense  in  Exodus 
XV.  1,  and  21. 

"  I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah  for  he  hath  mightily  lifted 
up  his  arm."     See  also  Job  xxii.  29- 

The  hieroglyphic,  from  which  the  letter  was  taken, 
is  that  of  an  extended  arm. 

^^^:^  Gah,   An  arm.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 
Arm  and  Hand.    Carrying.   Lifting  up.    Height. 
Power.    Pride. 


-I 


This  letter  is  found  in  its  original  sense  several  times 
in  the  book  of  Job,  with  the  verb  mn  (Chavah). 

"  I  will  open  my  lips."    (Chap,  xxxii.  10.    See  Ps.  xix.  3.) 

The  hieroglyphic  from  which  this  letter  was  taken, 
was  that  of  the  lips. 

V"T  Dau,   Lips,  i.  e.  the  two  lips. 

Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Lips.    Speaking.    Opening.    Shutting.    Red. 

CI     01     n 

This  letter  which  signifies  the  breath,  was  expressed 
by  the  act  of  breathing.  It  is  found  in  its  first  sense 
Job  xxxvii.  2,  in  the  word,  njin  (Elegeh). 
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h?^*»  i^2D  mm  ^bp  ?:jni  ^)d\d  )^dw 

*^  Hear  attentively  the  noise  of  liis  voice,  and  the  sound 
that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth."  mn  (Hegeh)  being  ex- 
plained as,  "  that  which  goeth  out  of  his  mouth." 

It  is  likewise  found  in  the  verb  HNI  (Hajah),  "  to  be," 
"  to  exist."  It  was  represented  in  hieroglyphics  by  a 
picture  of  the  nostrils. 

nn  Heh,  the  breath.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 
Nostrils.   Breath.    Life.    Living  creature. 


1 


*i  1  Vav  was  the  "  hook,"  or  literally  "  wing  or  feather," 
on  which  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  were  hung.  It 
was  so  called  from  being  in  shape  like  a  feather,  the 
hieroglyphic  of  this  letter.  We  find  it  in  its  primitive 
sense  in  the  verb  ^?1^  (Hav.)  in  Job  xxxvii.  6. 

"  For  He  says  to  the  snow,  feather  (be  as  feathers  over) 
the  earth." 

In  two  places  where  the  verb  mn  (Havah)  occurs, 
it  borrows  its  meaning  from  the  metaphor  of  a  bird. 
(Gen.  xxvii.  29*  and  in  Isai.  xvi.  4.) 

n  Vav,   A  Feather  or  Wing. 
Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Feather.    Lightness.    Motion  in  air.    Bird.   ^i>€^^^^ 

This  letter  contains  the  idea   of  pouring  out.    pri- 
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marily  of  blood.  Its  hieroglyphic  was  that  of  a  knife. 
It  forms  the  particles  nr  (Zeh),  and  n^^t  (Zoth),  signi- 
fying "  the  part  cut  off,"  i.  e.  "  this."  I  suspect  the 
true  meaning  of  the  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  ii.  23. 

"  And  Adam  said,  this "  (the  part  cut  off)  "  is  a  repe- 
tition," (a  fac  simile)  "bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh,  this "  (the  part  cut  off)  "  shall  be  called  Isha, 
for  from  Ish  was  this"  (the  part  cut  off)  "taken."  Our 
translators  have  rendered  the  word  DVSJl  (Hap-paam) 
"  now,"  following  the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  same 
as  omitting  the  word  altogether. 

i^t  Za,    Knife.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Knife.    Blood.    Sprinkling.    Drops  (of  any  kind). 
Red. 


(] 


U    n 


This  letter  represents  the  breast  or  bosom ;  it  was 
figured  by  two  arms  bending  towards  each  other.  The 
word  is  found  in  Exod.  xxxv.  23. 

un  Chach,  a  female  ornament,  a  girdle  embracing 
the  body,  and  in  shape  like  the  letter,  the  two  hands 
meeting. 

It  is  also  found  in  T!  (Chi),  life  (literally  "eye  of 
bosom,")  and  in  mn  (Chav-vah),  the  first  woman. 

And  hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Bosom.    Love.    Concealment ^    Darkness.    Black. 

*  As  1  "  the  lip/'  represented  "  opening "  or  "  shutting/'  so  H 
had  the  idea  of  "concealing/'  or  "exposing/'  of  "opening/'  or 
"  shutting/'  probably  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
pictures  were  drawn. 
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D 


This  letter  is  the  representative  of  a  spade,  or  more 
properly  of  a  breast  plough.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  has 
preserved  to  us  the  word  in  its  original  meaning, 
(Chap.  xiv.  2S,) 

iDt^rn  ^^:D^^:oDn  rpn^^:o^^:D1  Q>D-'D:l^^1  isp  W1^d7  r^^nt2\D^ 

"  I  will  make  her  (Babylon)  a  possession  for  the  Bittern 
and  pools  of  water ;  I  will  plough  her  with  the  plough 
of  extirpation,  declareth  Jehovah  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

NJD  Ta,    a  Spade.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Spade.     Plough.    Expansion.     Tool   or   Instru- 
ment (of  any  kind). 


This  letter  is  the  representative  of  the  eye.  The 
word  that  originally  signified  the  eye,  is  *»>?  (Ai) ; 
which  in  its  plural,  or  more  properly  dual  form,  was 
PV  (Ain),  (y  signifying  two).  ••^?  (Ai),  also  signified  an 
island,  i.  e.  "an  eye  of  the  sea;"  in  process  of  time 
it  was  confined  to  this  latter  meaning,  and  ]y  (Ain) 
supplied  its  place  in  the  first  sense  of  the  eye.  But 
we  have  one  passage  in  the  Bible  where  it  is  used  as 
the  eye,  and  translators  unaware  of  this  have  not  been 
able  to  make  sense  of  the  passage,  (Job  xxii.  29,  30.) 

I'^a^  "112  ^br^:)  '^pT'^i^  lobD** 

It  should  be  rendered  thus : 
"  When  men  are  brought  low,  thou  shalt  say,  'A  lifting 
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up,'  and  when  there  is  a  darkening  of  eyes,  thou  shall 
say,  *  A  deliverance.' " 

"  He   will   deliver   the   eye   of  the   innocent,   there   is 
deliverance  to  thee  through  the  purity  of  thine  hands." 

T  (Yod),  "  the  hand,"  the  name  of  this  letter  derives 
its  meaning  from  l  "  folding." 

^^^   Ai,  The  eye.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 
Eye.    Brightness.     Light.    Sparkling.     Distinc- 
tion.   Man. 

This  last  is  a  common  use  of  the  letter  in  forming 
proper  names. 


^ 


D 


This  letter  is  the  representative  of  a  sling,  the 
string  of  which  was  applied  to  various  purposes.  In 
some  old  alphabets  we  have  the  sling  depicted  with 
the  stone ^  The  word  is  found  in  1^^D  (Cab),  "  a  stone," 
and  in  nD3  (Nacah),  "  to  smite." 

^^^  Ca,   a  sling.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Sling.    Smiting.     Curvature.    Circular.     Simi- 
larity. 


J~a         / 


This  letter  is  the  representative  of  a  Lion  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  word  X<l£oi  (Laboi)  being  Coptic  for  a  Lion,  the 
same  word  as  ^^•»lS  or  '♦l^  (Labi)  originally,  "h  (Li). 

*  See,  Essai  sur  I'origine  unique  et  hieroglyphique  des  Chiffres 
et  des  lettres  de  tous  les  peuples.  Par  M.  De  Paravey.  PI.  m. 
Paris   1828. 
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"h   Li,   a  Lion.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 
Lion.  Quadruped  (any).  Four.  Motion,  (walking). 
To  or  For,  (sign  of  Dative).   Strength. 


D 


This  letter  is  clear  in  its  ideal  meaning  of  water, 
a  substance  not  easily  represented  in  a  picture.  Its 
hieroglyphic  was  the  square  cistern  in  which  water  was 
kept,  or  perhaps  the  upper  part  of  a  well.  In  Coptic 
JULCOOT  is  "water,"  and  julcoot  JUL^eKi  "cisterns." 

U^D   MiM,  Water.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Water.    Multitude.    Number.    (Distributively), 
Part,  Of,  From. 


i 


I      3 


The  ideal  meaning  of  this  letter  is  that  of  pouring 
out.  It  is  the  representative  of  a  cup.  The  word  is 
found  nearly  in  its  primitive  sense,    Exod.  xii.  9- 

j^3  Na,   a  Cup.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Cup.  Pouring.  Motion,  (as  of  liquid).   Repetition. 
Giving. 

This  letter  occasionally  imparts  a  diminutive  meaning. 

>       P      D 

The  primitive  idea  of  this  letter  is  that  of  the 
Moon.  The  word  is  found  in  Psalm  Lxxxi  4.  nODl 
(Bac-ce-seh),  "  at  the  full  moon ;"  the  word  is  spelt  with 
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^^  instead  of  n  in  Proverbs  vii.  20.   ^^D^^  (Hac-ce-sea) 
the  full  moon,  viz.  "  the  moon  circular." 

KD   Sa,   The  Moon.'    Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Moon.    Brightness.    Whiteness.     Moon-shaped. 
Motion,  (revolving). 

This  character  represents  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  man ; 
and  all  its  meanings  relate  to  this  image.  We  do  not 
know  the  original  sound  of  the  letter.  It  was  probably 
not  very  unlike  that  of  ^^;  and  as  ^^  in  its  primitive 
sense  was  soon  only  found  in  union  with  T,  so  y  in  its 
primitive  sense  was  soon  only  found  in  union  with  b , 
as  we  now  have  it  in  the  verb  n^y  (A-lah),  "  to  go  up ;" 
and  in  the  preposition  ^y  (Al),  "  upon,"  "  over."  It  occurs 
in  its  original  meaning  in  0^2  (Paam),  signifying  "semel 
et  iterum,"  "  step  upon  step." 

b^  Al.    Legs  and  Feet. 

Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Legs  and  Feet.    Motion.    Biped.    Two. 


f 


5      2 


This  letter  derives  its  ideal  character  chiefly  from 
the  mouth,  but  was  probably  represented  by  the  whole 
face  as  its  present  form  seems  to  indicate. 

KS  or  n2   Pha  or  Pheh.    Face  or  Mouth. 
Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Face.    Mouth.    Breath.    Aperture.    Hole. 

B 
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[Qi^y     ^^ 


^  ^  )i 


This  letter  is  the  representative  of  some  horned 
animal  lying  down.  We  have  the  letter  with  its  origi- 
nal meaning.     (Isai.  xiii.  21.  and  Jer.  l.  39.) 

"  And  the  horned  beasts  shall  couch  there." 
It  is  found  also  in  \i^'l  (Tson),  "  small  horned  cattle." 

•>:i     Tsi,     A  HORNED  BEAST. 

Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Horned  Animal.      Horns.     Horn    (the   sub- 
stance)   Moon.    Branches. 

This  letter  represents  a  boat  and  its  oar.  As  boats 
in  early  times  were  trees  hollowed  out,  any  hollow 
wooden  vessels  seems  to  have  borne  this  name.  The 
Coptic  for  a  boat  is  xoi,  the  same  as  the  old  Hebrew 
word  ^^p  (Kha),  which  is  obsolete,  but  still  found  in 
the  verb  np  (Kavah),  literally  "to  float." 

"  And  Elohim  said.  Let  the  waters  under  the  heavens 
float  to  one  place."    Gen.  i.  9- 

This  word  is  used  in  the  same  primitive  sense  in 
Isai.  Lx.  9. 

Dn^^  oann  dsjdd 

"  For  to  me  the  islands  shall  float,  yea  the  ships   of 
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Tarshish  among  the  first  to  bring  thy  sons  from  afar, 
their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them." 

The  Prophet  uses  a  bold  and  appropriate  metaphor 
comparing  the  ships  of  Tarshish  to  islands. 

^p    Kha,    a  Boat.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Boat.     Hollowness.     Lightness.     Emptiness, 
(in  good  or  bad  sense)  Purity  or  Desolation. 


^  ^ 


This  character  derives  its  form  from  a  bird,  which 
gives  its  primary  and  most  common  ideal  meaning. 
Various  noises  of  joy  or  of  mourning  were  represented 
by  this  letter :  probably  some  mark  distinguished  a 
particular  bird  in  each  case,  according  to  the  character 
of  its  notes.  This  letter  is  found  in  its  original  sense 
in  the  word  ^^^*)  (Rah),  a  Hawk,  Deut.  xiv.  13.  The 
parallel  passage  in  Leviticus,  (ii.  14.)  is  a  false  reading, 
^^<^  for  ^^^-^  (Dah  for  Rah). 

^^^"l    Rah,    A  Hawk.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Hawk.    Bird.    Flying.    Swiftness.    Noise   (of  Joy 
or  Sorrow.)   Sight. 

This  letter^  was  the  representative  of  the  rising  sun. 
That  luminary  was  drawn  with  six  rays  like  a  double 

*  I  cannot  trace  out  any  decided  difference  between  the  meanings, 
of  W  and  ti^ :  the  latter  seems  to  borrow  its  sense  sometimes  from 
ly,  and  at  other  times  from  D. 

B  2 
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W  ijjl),  and  three  appearing  form  this  letter.     It  is  found 

in  the  word  ^n\D  (Shemesh)*. 

tt^tt;   Shish,    The  Sun.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings. 

Sun.    Rising  Sun.   Rising.    Fire.    Light.   White. 
Teeth. 

The  last  meaning  which  I  have  given  of  this  letter 
is  a  very  common  one.  It  might  be  derived  from  the 
colour  of  the  teeth,  or  from  the  form  of  the  letter, 
or  from  both.  Or  it  may  have  been  taken  from  some 
other  picture. 


J1     n 


This  letter  is  the  representative  of  a  tent.  The 
original  xn  exists  in  a  borrowed  sense.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  verb  Hi^n  (Tah),  Numb,  xxxiv.  7,  8.,  signifying 
"  to  stake  out." 

i^D  Tha,   a  Tent.     Hence  its  ideal  meanings, 

Tent.    Pole.    Tree. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  by  examples,  how  the 
Phonetic  language  was  formed  from  the  hieroglyphic 
pictures.  But  first  I  must  repeat,  that  I  conceive  the 
language  at  the  time  when  this  transition  took  place 
to  have  been  purely  monosyllabic,  and  consequently  no 
cartouche  or  word  contained  more  than  three  distinct 
ideas  or  sounds,  as  we  know  that  more  letters  cannot 

*  The  original  hieroglyphic  from  which  the  word  Wt!^W ,  "  the 
Sun,"  is  obtained  may  have  been  D  ,  "  half  the  Sun  above  the  water, 
knd  half  below  the  water ;"  or  D  may  only  be  formative. 
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be  pronounced  with  one  vowel.  For  example,  such  a 
word  as  1S)D  was  not  sounded,  as  it  now  is  "iSp  (Sepher), 
but  as  if  it  were  pointed  thus  "120  (Sephr),  :i")>^  was 
not  sounded  2in^^  (Eretz),  but  ^n>jJ  (Artz) ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  language  corresponded  exactly  with  the 
Chinese.  The  present  form  of  these  nouns  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original,  in  order  to  prevent  a  dis- 
agreeable occurrence  of  sounds ;  but  when  the  word  is 
increased  at  the  end,  this  reason  no  longer  exists,  and 
then  the  original  form  is  generally  restored  as  HT^i^ 
(Artzah),  from  lini;?  (E-retz),  and  O^D  (Malci),  from  iSd 
(Melee).  Hence  each  cartouche  would  contain  one,  two, 
or  three  pictures.  When  the  constructors  of  the  lan- 
guage found  only  one,  they  added,  to  form  the  Phonetic 
word,  two  formative  letters ;  when  they  found  two,  they 
added  one  formative  letter ;  and  when  they  foand  three, 
they  retained  them  unaltered;  and  thus  they  reduced 
the  entire  language  to  triliteral  words. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  nouns  which  now 
consist  of  only  two  letters,  but  all  such  words  originally 
doubled  one  of  their  letters,  or  have  dropped  :3,  n,  1  or 
"< .  Such  a  word  as  l^^  ( Ab),  "  a  Father,"  was  originally 
nih? ,  or  "^Ih?  (Abah  or  Abi),  as  we  find  by  its  taking  "^  in 
construction,  which  is  the  representative  of  final  n :  ni 
(Bath),  "  a  daughter,"  was  nn  (Benath) :  T  ( Yod),  a  Hand 
wasTT*  (Yod):  Wi^  (Esh),  "Fire,"  wasu:''^  (Esh):  Ui^  (Em), 
"a  Mother,"  was  UDi^  (Emm),  as  we  find  by  its  taking 
dagesh  with  a  vowel  affix. 

Hence  every  word  in  the  Phonetic  language  con- 
sisted either  of  one  radical  letter  and  two  formatives; 
of  two  radical  letters  and  one  formative,  or  of  three 
radical  letters.  The  formatives  most  commonly  used 
were  h?,  n,  1,  \  3,  b,  D,  3  and  1;  they  might  per- 
haps use  all  the  letters  as  such  occasionally.  It  will 
be  seen,  that  the  following  examples  are  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  nouns.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  noun 
is  the  word  from  which  the  verb  is  formed.  And  I 
believe  every  verb  in  the  language  owes  its  origin  to 
some  noun,  although  many  of  these  are  now  obsolete, 
and  of  course  the  derivation  of  the  verb  cannot  be  clearly 
traced. 

There  is  also  an  usage  of  the  letter  h?,  which  it  is 
important  to  observe,  and  which  I  did  not  discover  until 
I  had  fixed  the  meanings  of  nearly  all  the  letters,  or 
I  should  have  been  saved  much  trouble.  This  cha- 
racter is  used  with  any  other  letter,  implying  that  such 
letter  is  to  be  taken  in  its  primitive  sense.  It  seems 
that  after  a  picture  came  to  bear  several  derived  mean- 
ings, it  was  necessary  to  have  some  mark  to  shew  that 
it  was  intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  original 
idea.  For  instance,  when  ^  the  picture  of  a  Lion  had 
come  to  signify  "  any  quadruped,"  "  strength,"  or  "  for- 
titude," if  they  wished  to  define  "a  Lion"  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  distinction,  and  this  was  done 
by  an  h?,  signifying  "first,"  i.  e.  "the  first  meaning." 
And  this  X  in  forming  the  Phonetic  word  frequently 
became  11. 

I  must  also  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one  peculiar 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the  frequent  use  of  the 
words  \l  (Ben),  and  ni  (Bath).  Whenever  the  age  of 
any  individual  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  by  the  para- 
phrase of  "  The  son  "  or  "  daughter  of  so  many  years." 
For  example  : 

HDK;  n^^D  11  "  Abraham  was  the  son  of  an  hundred 

years." 

XM^  D'^V^n  ni  "  Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  ninety  years." 

We   have    likewise   the   following    and   many   like 
phrases. 
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mD"P     "  A  son  of  death."    i.  e.    A  man   deserving 
death. 

DWp'']2     "  A  son  of  a  quiver  or  bow,"  i.  e.    An  arrow. 

^Tf"]!     "  A  son  of  valour,"  i.  e.  A  brave  man. 

n>ttrn"rm     "  The  daughters  of  the  song,"   i.  e.   Singing 
women. 

^T\y]2     "  Son  of  my  threshing  floor,"  i.  e.    Corn  or 
chaff. 

njiitt^"ni     *'  Daughter  of  a  year."  i.  e.  An  ewe  lamb  or 
goat  of  a  year  old. 

This  being  so  common  an  idiom  in  the  language, 
we  must  not  be  surprized  at  finding  it  equally  common 
in  the  formation  of  words.  1  signifying  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter is  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  latitude,  as  11  and  D2  (Ben  and  Bath),  generally 
implying  "  within,"  or  "  in." 
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I  will  now  recapitulate  the  meanings  of  the  letters, 
and  proceed  to  select  some  examples  of  each. 

a.  Man.     Priority.    Superiority. 

1.     House.    Any  building.    Within,  In.    Son.    Daughter. 
H.     Arm  and  Hand.   Carrying.    Lifting  up.   Height.   Power. 

Pride. 
1.     Lips.     Speaking.    Opening.    Shutting.     Red. 
n.     Nostrils.    Breath.    Life.    Living  Creature. 
).     Feather.    Liorhtness.     Motion  in  air.    Bird. 
?.     Knife.    Blood.     Sprinkhng.    Drops.    Red. 
n.     Bosom.    Love.    Concealment.    Darkness.    Black. 
JO.     Spade.    Plough.    Expansion.    Tool  or  Instrument  (of 

any  kind). 
*•.     Eye.  Brightness.  Light.  Sparkling.  Distinction.  Man. 
Used  in  the  last  sense  in  forming  proper  names. 
^  p.     Sling.    Smiting.    Curvature.   Circular.    Similitude. 

b.  Lion.    Quadruped    (any).     Four.     Motion,    (walking). 

To  or  For.    (sign  of  Dative)    Strength. 

D.     Water.    Multitude.    Number.     (Distributively)    Part. 
Of.    From. 

^.     Cup.    Pouring.    Motion   (as  of  liquid).     Giving.     Repe- 
^^*^'^y  TiTiON.     This   letter   occasionally   gives    a   diminutive 

meaning. 

D.     Moon.    Brightness.    Whiteness.    Moon-shaped.    Motion 

(revolving) . 
V.     Legs  and  Feet.    Motion.    Biped.    Two. 
S.     Face.    Mouth.    Breath.    Aperture.    Hole    (any). 
2i.     Horned   Animal.      Horns.      Horn     (the  substance). 

Moon.    Branches, 
p.     Boat.    Hollowness.    Lightness.   Emptiness  (in  a  good 

or  bad  sense).    Purity  or  Desolation. 
*).     Hawk.    Bird.     Flying.     Swiftness.     Noise     (of  joy  or 

sorrow) .    Sight. 
VJ,     Sun.  Rising  Sun.  Rising.  Fire.  Light.  White.  Teeth. 
n.     Tent.    Pole.    Tree. 
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In  the  following  examples,  I  shall  exhibit  each  word 
as  it  would  appear  in  its  Hieroglyphic  Cartouche,  sup- 
posing each  letter  to  represent  its  respective  picture; 
and  to  this  I  shall  subjoin  the  word  as  it  was  rendered 
Phonetic.  Some  of  these  words  probably  were  never 
written  in  the  original  character,  being  of  later  forma- 
tion ;  but  still  they  were  formed  from  the  ideal  meaning 
of  their  letters,  and  may  be  properly  exhibited  as  they 
would  have  been  depicted. 

D^^^    (Adam),    "  Man  red,"    i.  e.  Adam,  D  formative. 

nn^^   (Abah),  "  Chief  of  House,"  i.  e.   A  Father. 

DDi^   (Emm),  "  First  of  many,"  i.  e.  A  Mother. 

''^^^  (Achi),  "  Man  of  breast,"  (i.  e.  same  breast), 
A  Brother. 

^bi^  (Aleph),  "  The  chief  beast  of  mouth,"  (i.  e.  of 
bellowing),   A  Bull. 

^d:i  (Gamal),  "Beast  of  much  burden,"  i.  e.  A  Camel. 
Hence  the  verb  ^d:i  (Gamal),  "to  load"  (either 
with  favours  or  injuries),  "  to  requite  good  or  evil." 
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n^ 


rhl   (Daleth),  "  Lips  to  tent,"  i.  e.   A  folding  door. 

n 

•»n  (Chai),  "  The  eye  of  the  bosom,"  i.  e.  Life.  Hence 
verb  iTH  "  to  live." 

n 
n 

2in  (Chub),  "  House  of  Bosom,"  i.  e.  The  Lap.  Hence 
lin,  (Chabab),  "to  love."  And  ^^l^  (Chaba), 
"to  hide  one's  self." 

"I 

nn  (Dabar),  "  Bird  son  of  Lips,"  i.  e.  A  word.  Hence 
in  Greek  we  have  €7rea  irrepoevTa^  "  winged  words." 

a^n  (Chaleb),  "  Child  (or  produce)  of  the  breast  of  the 
animal,"  i.  e.  Milk.  We  have  also  TMkUn  (Che- 
mah),  another  name  for  milk ;  literally  "  the 
water  or  liquid  of  the  breast." 

n:i:i  (Ga-ga),  "  Height,  Height,"  (very  high),  i.  e.  the 
roof  of  the  house. 

ni:i  or  xi:i  (Geba),  "  House  of  Hill,"  i.  e.  A  den  or  a 
cistern* 
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Da 

]2}  (Gtben),   "  Son  of  Hillock,"   i.  e.  Hunchbacked. 

on 

Ul  (Dam),    "  Red  water,"   i.  e.   Blood. 

on 
;/ 

VDl  (Dama),  "  Blood  of  treading,"  i.e.  juice  of  pressed 
grapes  or  olives,  wine  or  oil.  Hence  n^Dl, 
(Dim-ah),  "  a  tear,"  and  yOT  (Dama),  "  to  weep." 

D 

/-' 

DV  (Yom),   "  Light  much,"  i.  e.  Day. 

W  (Lyl),  "  Light  for  beasts."  i.  e.  Night. 

The  Psalmist  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
ideal  meaning  of  these  words,  when  he  penned  the  104th 
Psalm : 

"  Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth."     (Ver.  20.) 

^b);^b  ui^  i^T  ir^ii-r'  DnDiyD"^>?i  ii2Di^'»  wd^dh  nnrn 

"  The  Sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together, 
and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens.  Man  goeth  forth 
unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening." 
(Verses  22,  28.) 
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njl  (Dath),  "Knowledge,"  Produce  of  lips.  Or  VT 
(Yedah),  "  The  light  of  the  lips,"  not  found  as 
a  noun,  but  as  a  verb  ^T  ( Yada),  "  to  know." 

"1 

"Ipl    (Boker),    "  Bird's  house    empty."     Bird's   time   of 
leaving   nest,    i.  e.  the   morning.     \)p2   (Bakak), 
,   "to  empty,  to  make  desolate." 

mV  (Areb),  "Bird  up  to  its  house."  Time  of  bird 
going  to  nest,   i.e.  the  evening. 

2 

1^^D  (Caab),  "Son  of  a  sling,"  i.  e.  A  stone.  This  word 
is  the  root  of  the  verb  li*?D  (Caab),  and  explains 
its  different  significations.  Gen.  xxxiv.  25,  Job 
V.  18.  2  Kings  iii.  19.  Isai.  xvii.  11.  From  ID 
(Cab),  signifying  a  stone,  is  derived  IID  (Cebod), 
"  weight,"  "  heaviness,"  metaphorically  "  glory," 
"  honour,"  (Prov.  xxvii.  S.)  In  Isaiah  xxi.  15.  "713 
(Co-bed),  seems  to  be  used  in  its  original  sense. 

nDVhD'iyD  (Co-bed-Milchamah),  "  the  stone  of  war," 
i.  e.  the  sling-stone.  And  the  verse  may  be  ren- 
dered thus,  "  For  they  fled  from  the  swords, 
from  the  drawn  sword,  from  the  bent  bow, 
from  the  stone  of  the  sling."  J^Dl  (Daca),  "  to 
bruise,"  "to  break  in  pieces,"  from  1  "lips,"  J^D 
"  of  sling ;"  sling  doubled,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, of  threshing,  &c. 
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'l^n  (Chosec),  "As  Sun  concealed,"  (as  when  Sun  is 
concealed)  i.  e.  darkness. 

nrm  (Shachah)  and  nn^  (Shachach),  are  of  the  same 
derivation,  "  to  hide  the  face,"  hence  "  to  bow 
down,"  (see  Job  xxii.  29,  30.).     (Page  14.) 


D 

um   (Geshem),   "  Water   lifted    up,"   i.  e.    rain,    heavy 
shower. 


01 
D 

TtOD  (Mathar),  "  Flying  instrument  of  water,"  i.  e.  cloud 
or  rain,  light  shower. 


n:in  (Hegeh),  "Breath,  breath,  going  up,"  i.e.   Repe- 
tition of  breathings.     (See  Job  xxxvii.  2.) 

"  The  sound  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth." 

In  this  passage  we  have  n  in  its  first  sense;   and 
its  meaning  explained  by  the  writer. 


bin  (Habel),  "  Son  of  living  animal,"  i.  e.  breath. 
Hence  ^in  (Habel),  "vanity,"  i.  e.  mere  breath, 
and  the  verb  ^in  (Habal),  "  to  be  vain." 
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^"^i^  or  ^ii  (Eish),  "  Produce  of  the  sun."  Fire.  Hence 
probably  is  derived  the  word  D''3Dti^^?l,  Isai.  Lix. 
10.  "We  stumble  at  mid-day,  as  if  it  were 
dark,  and  in  the  meridian  light  as  if  dead 
blind." 

r\^\D  (Shenah),  "Returning  of  Sun,"  i.  e.  A  year.  From 
same  root  comes  the  verb  i^^2  (Nasah),  "to  lift 
up."  This  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  verbs 
in  the  language :  hence  its  various  meanings,  all 
originally  borrowed  from  the  idea  of  the  rising 
Sun. 

: 

^^^  (Nesheph),  "Returning  of  face  of  Sun,"  i.  e.  morn- 
ing twilight. 

1 

^W  (Shuph),  "  Flying  of  the  face  of  the  Sun,"  i.  e. 
evening  twilight.  This  word  is  obsolete,  but 
that  such  a  word  existed  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Ps.  cxxxix.  11. 

"  If  I  say  verily  the  darkness,  it  shall  cover  me,"  (come 
over  me  as  twilight.)     See  also  Job  ix.  17. 

This  word  became  obsolete,  and  ^^^  (Nesheph),  was 
used  indifferently  for  morning  or  evening  twilight.  The 
verb  ^W  (Shuph),  Gen.  iii.  15.  which  signifies  "to  bite," 
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although  consisting  of  the  same  letters,  is  very  different 
in  its  meaning,  borrowing  it  from  S  the  mouth,  and 
^  a  tooth. 


^P  (Naal),  "  Giving  strength  to  feet,"  i.  e.   sandals. 
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ly^  (Naar),  "  Giving  swiftness  to  feet,"  i.  e.  youth.  The 
verb  iy^  (Naar),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  shaking 
off  fetters,"  "setting  free  the  feet."  (Judges 
xvi.  20.) 

n^       r\^         ^^ 

nSi  (Naphah),  nS3  (Naphach),  w^^  (Naphash),  or  ^m^ 
(Nashaph),  "Giving  breath  from  nose,  breast, 
or  teeth,"  all  signifying,  "blowing."  Also  ^^i^ 
(Anaph),  of  same  derivation  and  meaning. 

ly  (Ab),  "Son  of  the  feet,"  i.e.  cloud  of  dust;  hence 
a  cloud.  Hence  verb  "TIV  (A-bad),  "  to  labour," 
originally  "  to  dig."    Iiy  ( A-bar),  "  to  go  over." 


•)2><  (E-pher),  "  Bird  of  breath  or  wind,"  i.  e.  Dust. 
")2V  (A-pher),  "  Bird  of  wind  of  feet,"  i.  e.  Dust. 
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n 
^-) 

nl^^  or  n'^2i^  (Eber   or   Bb-rah),    "Son  of  the  bird," 
i.  e.  the  wing. 

Hence  came  the  verb  ilh?  (A-bar),  "to  fly,"  "to 
fly  over."  Whence  is  derived  the  name  D*I1J^  (Abram), 
literally  "one,  who  (flies  or)  passes  over  the  water." 
The  name  was  probably  given  the  Patriarch  upon  his 
call.  (See  Josh.  xxiv.  3.)  God  afterwards  changed  Q, 
signifying,  "  water,"  into  DH,  signifying,  "  multitude," 
"  many."    (Gen.  xvii.  5.) 

DDy  (Amm),   "  Legs   or  feet  many,"  i.  e.    A  people  or 
nation. 

n 
or 

IDV  (A-mad),  or  lIDy  (Am-mod),  "  The  lips  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  words  of  the  people,"  i.  e.    A  pillar. 

In  early  ages  pillars  were  set  up  to  commemorate 
public  events:  upon  them  were  probably  engraven  the 
first  hieroglyphics.  And  the  meaning  of  the  word 
explains  to  us  the  reason  of  our  finding  accounts  of 
"  speaking  stones,"  among  so  many  ancient  nations. 
A  pillar  was  called  ID^  (A-mad),  or  by  some  word  of 
the  same  signification,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
people.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  name  remained 
after  the  meaning  of  it  was  lost,  fables  were  invented 
to  account  for  the  title,  and  traditions  were  handed 
down  to  posterity  of  the  stone  having  spoken  upon 
some  occasion ;  and  an  artful  priesthood  might  take 
advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  by  pious 
frauds   keep   up    the  delusion.     Such  I  believe  is   the 
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true  account  of  the  fomous  statue  of  Memuon  ^  Giral- 
dus  in  his  "  Itinerarium  Camb^ae^"  mentions  a  large 
flat  stone  about  ten  feet  long,  six  wide,  and  one  foot 
thick,  which  in  his  time  served  as  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Alun,  at  St  David's,  Pembrokeshire,  and  was 
worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  passengers,  called  "  Lech- 
Lavar,"  i.  e.  "  Lapis  Loquax,"  "  the  speaking  stone ;" 
and  he  relates  the  tradition  of  the  people,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name,  that  it  called  out  upon  a 
dead  body  being  placed  on  it. 

In  the  history  of  Waterford""  there  is  an  account  of 
a  rock  to  the  west  of  Bally-caroge,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants call  " Clough-lowrish,"  that  is,  "the  speaking 
stone,"  so  called  from  having  contradicted  a  person  who 
swore  falsely  by  it.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  these 
stones  were  originally  pillars,  set  up  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  recording  some  national 
event,  and  that,  long  after  the  characters  engraven  upon 
them  were  worn  out,  they  were  preserved  as  sacred  relics. 

In  Cornwall  there  is  a  "  Karn-idzhek,"  i.  e. 
**  The  sounding  or  speaking  Karn."  There  was  also 
in  the  ancient  language  of  that  county  the  word 
"  Toll-Karn,"  explained  as  "  a  Karn  with  holes  in 
it."  I  believe  that  "Toll"  is  the  old  form  of  "tell," 
whence  our  participle  "  tolled,"  "  told,"  and  that  "  Toll- 
Karn  "  was  the  "  Tale-Karn,"  the  same  as  the  Poet's 
"  .storied  urn."  Toll-Korn  was  "  a  trumpet,"  i.  e.  "  speak- 
ing horn."  Karn  is  the  Hebrew  word  Jip  Kern,  or 
Keren,  "  a  horn,"  or  "  pillar,  like  a  horn." 

Josephus  states  that  the  descendants  of  Seth,  having 
made  discoveries  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies,  upon 
Adam's  prediction,  that  the  world  was  to  be  destroyed 

*  Vid.  Kircher.  QEdip.  Egypt.  Class,  viii.  Chap.  3. 
""  Lib.  II.  Cap.  1. 

*  I  quote  this  from  Borlase's  History  of  Cornwall. 

c 
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at  one  time  by   the  force  of  fire,  and  at  another  time 
by  the  violence  and  quantity  of  water,  arr/Xa^  Svo  iroit}- 

aa/uevoLy   ttju  inev  6k  ttXivOov,   ttjv  o    eTepav  e/c  \[Qwv,  afxCpo- 
Tepoi^    eveypayf/ap    tcl    evprjixeva,    making   two    pillars,    the 

one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone,  inscribed  their  dis- 
coveries on  them  both,  that  in  case  the  pillar  of  brick 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  flood,  the  pillar  of  stone 
might  remain  and  exhibit  those  discoveries  to  mankind, 
and  also  inform  them  that  there  was  another  pillar  of 
brick  erected  by  them.  Josephus  adds ;  "  Now  this 
remains  in  the  land  of  Siriad  to  this  day."  Although 
we  may  not  be  inclined  with  the  Jewish  historian  to 
believe  that  this  pillar  was  antediluvian,  yet  it  must 
have  been  of  very  high  antiquity  to  give  rise  to  such 
a  tradition  concerning  it.  It  was  probably  erected  by 
some  branch  of  the  Cuthites :  and  it  is  a  very  curious 
fact,  that  we  should  find  in  Cornwall,  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, traces  of  the  same  memorial,  TS'^yDl^i  ]y^  "  Aben  170 fT3 
Mascith,"  "  the  hieroglyphic  stone."  (Levit.  xxvi.  1.) 
This  confirms  the  general  opinion,  that  these  places 
were  colonized  at  a  very  early  period,  probably  during 
the  ninth  century  after  the  deluge,  by  a  tribe  of  Cuthic 
shepherds,  who  pushed  westward  from  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  word  is  derived  the  verb  "7Dy  (A-mad), 
"  to  stand  firm,"  i.  e.  "  to  be  as  a  pillar." 

2^3  (Na-zab),  or  l'^:i3  (Nezib),  "House  of  a  horn,  or 
building  like  a  horn."  A  pillar,  pyramid.  This 
word  is  generally  found  in  its  Heemantive  form, 
nn:iD  (Mazzebah),  or  m:iO  (Mazzebeth);  from 
it  is  derived  the  verb  123  (Nazab),  "  to  stand," 
"  to  be  like  a  pillar." 


'i\\ 


^ 

t)iv  (Oph),  "  Flying,  two  legged,  beaked,''  i.  e.  A  Fowl. 


1 

"I2!i  (Zip-par),  "  Bird  with  horny  beak,"  i.  e.  Bird. 
This  word  may  originally  have  been  especially 
applied  to  birds  of  prey,  and  the  preq/eding  to 
the  graniverous  kinds,  but  in  process  of  time 
they  each  came  generally  to  signify  "  a  bird." 
Hence  pSii  (Zipporen),  nails  or  fingers,  i.  e. 
"  little  birds." 

::0  (Bitz),  *'  The  horny  house  of  an  eye*,"  An  ^gg. 
The  shell  being  something  of  the  substance  of 
horn,  and  the  contents  not  unlike  an  eye.  From 
this  word  is  derived  the  verb  !il"l  (Rabatz),  "  to 
couch,"  "  to  sit  close  to  the  ground,"  as  (*))  a  bird 
(Vl)  on  its  eggs.  It  was  afterwards  applied  gene- 
rally to  animals.  We  have  the  word  in  its 
original  sense  in  one  passage : 

rys^Ts  K^  D'':iun-^V  ij«^  n^msxn  ^v  mn-i  D^^^l  u^ti  y^ 

"  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way 
in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether  there  be  young 
ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young 
or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with 
the  young."    (Deut.  xxii.  6.) 

*  In  Anglo-Saxon,  ea;  is  an  eye  and  an  egg. 

C  2 
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In  Genesis  xLix.  25.  and  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  13. 
the  word  should  be  construed  with  reference  to  its 
original  meaning;  viz.,  that  of  sitting  on  eggs,  hatch- 
ing; as  in  each  case  the  produce  of  the  deep  is  the 
subject  alluded  to.     (See  the  passages.) 

Hence  also  );:il  (Ba-za),  implying  "  crushing,"  "  vio- 
lence:" (Exod.  xviii.  21.),  and  also  "  profit,"  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
26.)  And  the  verb  V^l  (Ba-za),  "to  crush,"  or  "de- 
stroy," (Job  vi.  9.)5  ^^d  "to  finish,"  or  "complete," 
(Isai.  X.  12.  and  Zech.  iv.  9.),  both  metaphors  from 
breaking  of  an  egg;  in  the  first  case  by  violence,  in 
the  second  by  hatching.  Also  y2p  (Ka-baz),  "  a  collect- 
ing together,"  literally  "  a  nest  of  eggs."  And  verb  V^P 
(Ka-baz),  "  to  gather  together." 


3 

P**  (Yin),  "Liquid  full  of  eyes;"  "very  sparkling,"  i.  e. 
Wine. 


np'»  (Yekeb),  "  Hollow  house  for  wine,"  i.  e.  A  wine-vat. 


^3 

n2p  (Kebah),  "  A  hollow  house,"  i.  e.  The  stomach  or 
belly,  and  nip  (Kub-bah),  "a recess."  See  Numb. 
XXV.  8.  In  which  verse  both  words  occur.  Of 
the  same  derivation  is  lp:3  (Na-kab),  "  to  hollow 
out;"  and  lp3  (Nekeb),  "the  womb"  (obsolete), 
whence  n:ip3  (Nekebah),  "a  female." 
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lip  (Keber),  "  The  hollow  house  of  mourning,"  i.  e. 
The  tomb.  Probably  1  has  this  meaning.  It 
would  be  distinguished  in  the  picture  writing 
by  some  bird  of  a  dolorous  note.  Hence  the 
verb  I2p  (Kabar),  "  to  bury,"  and  our  word 
"  cover." 

n::)D  (Mat-teh),  "A  staff."  "A  walking  stick,"  vide 
Exod.  iv.  2. 

CO 

ID^u:  (She-bet),  "  A  staff,  son  of  ivory."  i.  e.  A  sceptre. 
Gen.  xLix.  10. 

^D  (Tang),  would  be  "  an  instrument  with  two  prongs," 
i.  e.  "  a  fork ;"  and  hence  UV^  (Tam),  "  to  taste." 
iy:o  (Tan),  "  To  load,"  "  to  pack  upon,"  (Gen.  xlv. 
17.)>  also  "  to  pierce,"  (Isai.  xiv.  9.)>  and  ;^D3 
(Natang),  "  to  plant,"  "  to  pitch  a  tent." 

11^  (Shadd),  "Teeth  red,  red,"  i  e.  "very  red."  Vio- 
lence, destruction.  The  metaphor  is  borrowed 
from  a  beast  of  prey.  Hence  the  verb  lltiir  (Sha- 
dad) ;  "  to  spoil,"  and  "^IW  (Shad-dai),  the  title  of 
God  as  "  the  avenger." 


22b  (Lcbab),  "  Son  of  house  of  animal,"   i.  e.  The  licart. 
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U^  (Lebi),  or  ^^''l^  (Lebia),  "  Son  of  a  Lion,"  i.  e.  A  Lion. 
The  final  Aleph  in  this  word  has  been  variously 
accounted  for  by  commentators.  Some  consider 
KU^  (Lebia),  the  female  of  U^  (Lebi);  but  >? 
is  only  a  mark  of  b  being  used  in  its  primitive 
sense;  ''b,  *':ib,  and  ^^''l^  are  v^ords  of  precisely  the 
same  signification. 

.  A 

i?D  (Melee),  "  Like  a  Lion,"  i.  e.  A  king,  (D  being 
formative). 

Here  we  might  expect  to  find  K  with  b,  as  this  letter 
is  certainly  used  in  its  primitive  sense.  And  so  it  was 
originally  written ;  we  have  once  D'^D^^^DH  (Ham-melacim), 
"  The  Kings,"  (2  Sam.  xi.  1.),  where  some  ancient  com- 
mentator has  added  the  Keri,  i^  TiT* ;  and  thus  the  letter 
may  have  been  omitted  in  other  passages,  as  superfluous. 
It  is  still  preserved  in  "[h^^D  (Malac),  "a  messenger," 
which  is  the  same  word. 


2bD  (Celeb),   "  Like  the  Lion  of  house,"  i.  e.   A  dog. 
A  wild  animal  domesticated. 


^^*■^  (Rah),  "A  Hawk,  and  nK  (Ari),  or  nnh?  (Ar-jeh), 
An  Eagle. 

This  word  signified  a  beast  as  well  as  a  bird  of  prey, 
and  latterly  was  confined  to  the  second  meaning;  1^2 
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(Nesher),  being  used  for  an  Eagle.  In  Genesis  xLix.  9- 
the  word  should  be  construed  an  eagle ;  nnh?  (Ar-jeh), 
and  i^^2b  (Lebia),  in  the  same  verse  cannot  both  signify 
a  Lion;  and  the  introduction  in  our  translation  of  the 
epithet  "  old,"  weakens  the  sense.  It  should  be  rendered 
thus :  "  Judah  is  a  young  Eagle ;  from  the  prey,  my 
son,  thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched 
as  an  Eagle;  and  as  a  Lion,  who  shall  rouse  him  up?" 
The  verb  X21  (Rabatz),  rendered  "  couched,"  in  its 
primitive  sense  belongs  to  a  bird,  as  I  have  before 
shewn ;  and  it  is  in  these  poetical  passages  that  we 
most  frequently  find  words  thus  used. 

It  should  also  be  rendered  the  same.  Numb,  xxiii.  24. 

i^w^n''  ns^Di  Dip"*  i^^^b::  oy^in 

"  Behold  this  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  I^ion,  as  an 
Eagle  shall  he  soar." 

From  this  word  is  derived  the  verbs  HK")  (Raah), 
"  to  see :"  and  J^T  ( Yarea),  "  to  fear." 

The  word  ^>V  (Ait),  (i.  e.  (d)  "  weapon  or  talons," 
(^),  "  on  feet"),  was  also  used  to  signify  either  a  bird 
or  beast  of  prey. 

KDD  (Cesea),  "  The  Moon  circular,"  i.  e.     The  time  of 
full  Moon. 

The  words  d:3  (Nes),  DD  (Ces),  and  '^W  (Samec),  all 
signify  a  signal  or  banner  from  D,  "The  Moon."  The 
letter  Samec  in  some  ancient  alphabets  is  represented 
by  a  pole  with  a  half  Moon  at  the  top.  We  have 
two  of  these  words  in  Exodus  xvii.  15,  16. 

>Di  mn**  )D^  i^-i(Ti  nirD  n\DD  p>i 

11   11D    p'^D^n    iDH'^h   HDH^D    n>   DD"^y    T    >3   IDK^l 
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"  And  Moses  built  an  altar  and  called  the  name  of  it 
Jehovah,  My  Banner." 

"  For  he  said.  As  his  hand  was  on  the  Banner  of 
Jah  ;  There  is  war  between  Jehovah  and  Amalek  for 
ever  and  ever." 

Hence  also  comes  y^  (Sec),  and  ii2b  (Secah),  "  a 
sharp  tool,  moonshaped."  Here  D  is  changed  for  b, 
probably  to  distinguish  this  word  from  "|D  (Sec),  and 
HDD  (Secah),  "a  tent,"  words  of  same  derivation.  "JtL^ 
(Sec),  or  iiDW  (Secah),  was  the  instrument  with  which 
the  ancients  engraved.  Hence  n^^b  (Seciah),  or  noi^^D 
(Masciah),  "  the  engraving,"  or  "  picture." 

The  tools,  which  were  employed,  and  with  which 
the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  were  cut,  as  we  may  judge 
from  those  now  in  use  among  the  Hindoos,  were  a  short 
steel  chisel,  about  twice  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  and 
a  mallet  of  iron  a  little  longer  than  the  chisel,  but 
not  weighing  more  than  a  few  pounds.  "  The  Hindoos," 
says  Dr  Kennedy,  "  with  such  simple  instruments  form- 
ed, fashioned  and  scarped  the  granite  rock,  which 
forms  the  tremendous  fortress  of  Dowlutabad,  and  ex- 
cavated the  wonderful  caverns  of  Ellora ;  for  it  seems 
by  no  means  probable  that  the  Hindoo  stone  cutters 
ever  worked  with  any  other  tools." 

[See  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
A  small  volume  containing  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing ancient  Egypt.] 

Hence  also  comes  the  word  Mosaic  (T^D).  In  all 
probability  the  deep  cut  hieroglyphics  upon  ancient  pillars 
were  filled  with  a  cement  of  different  colour  from  the 
stone  itself.  The  characters  would  thus  become  per- 
fectly visible,  and  the  surface  be  rendered  even  and 
uniform.     This  sort  of  pictures  they  called  yt^D  (Mosaic), 
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and  the  word  is  still  retained  in  its  original  meaning, 
being  applied  to  inlaid  work  of  stone. 

We  have  also  DID  (Cus),  "  a  Cup,"  i.  e.  "  shaped  like 
moon."  And  hence  the  verb  PTDD  (Casah),  "  to  cover," 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  14.),  and  "to  forgive." 

Also  OTD  (Cis-see),  "a  circular  seat  in  shape  of 
moon,"  "a  throne,"  and  also  200  (Me-sab),  "The 
Divan,"  "Circular  seat."  Hence  also  DD  (Mas),  "tri- 
bute," at  first  monthly  payment.  HDD  (Succah),  "  A 
tent,  in  shape  of  moon."     And  DD:d  (Casas),  "  to  count." 

D2  (Pas),  "  The  face  of  the  Moon." 

In  Genesis  xxxvii.,  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.,  we  have 
D'^D^Ti^riD  (Cethoneth  Pas-sim),  rendered  in  our  trans- 
lation "  a  garment  of  divers  colours." 

D2  (Pas),  or  D"'D2  (Pas-sim),  signifies  in  colour  "like 
face  of  moon ;"  it  was  probably  "  fine  white  linen." 
D^illi^S  (Pish-tim),  which  is  nearly  the  same  word,  (d 
being  changed  for  ^),  signifies  flax,  and  )i'^n"^r\W^  (Pishti- 
Haetz),  "  The  flax  of  the  tree,"  i.  e.  "cotton,"  (Josh.  ii.  6.) 
The  old  word  for  cotton  was  niifiD  (Cothnoth),  literally 
(D),  as  or  "like"  (jn),  "the  little  tree,"  (n),  "of  the  tree." 
Hence  n^JiD  (Cethoneth),  "  a  garment,"  i.  e.  "  one  of 
cotton." 

In  Daniel  v.  5.  we  have  the  same  word  joined  with 
J^T  (Yeda),  "  a  hand."  The  part  which  Belshazzar  saw 
of  the  hand,  writing  upon  the  wall,  was  ?^T"D2  (Pas- 
Yeda),  i.e.  "the  back  of  the  hand,"  in  shape  as  face 
of  Moon.  As  D2  (Pas),  signified  the  back  of  the  hand, 
so  it  did  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the  foot,  and 
hence  the  verb  nD2  (Pa-sach),  "to  pass  over,"  literally 
"  upper  part  of  foot  concealed,"  as  is  the  case  when 
the  foot    passes   over   any    one.     Hence    also   the  verb 
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signified  "  to  be  lame,"  "  to  halt,"  literally  to  have 
"  foot  bent  under."  The  Greeks  generally  changed  n 
into  x^  hence  Trao-^a  "  the  passover,"  from  nD2  (Pasach), 
and  our  word  "  Paschal." 


e]DD  (Ceseph),  "  Face  like  Moon,"  i.  e.  "  Silver."  From 
this  word  probably  is  derived  DDD  (Casas),  "to 
melt,"  applied  to  all  metals. 

in^  (Za-hab),  or  im  (Da-hab),  "Gold."  This  word 
derives  its  name  from  its  colour,  t  and  i,  each 
of  them  signifies  "  red  "  or  "  purple."  And  I  may 
here  remark,  that  the  letters  which  occasionally 
change  place  with  each  other,  will  be  found  to 
have  some  common  meaning. 

nSD  (Sepher),  "  Faces  of  Moon,"  (l  formative),  i.  e.  "  an 
Almanack,"  and  hence  a  book  generally. 


ID 

IT)  (Receb),  "  A  house  like  a  bird,"  "  a  flying  house." 
"A  waggon,  a  chariot."  Hence  the  verb  ID") 
(Racab),  "to  ride."  And  DUD")  (Re-ca-bim), 
"  Rechabites." 

nDD  (Co-cab),  "  Son  of  the  concave,"  i.  e.  A  star. 

We  have  from  (d)  p  (Con),  "a  knee,"  i.  e.  bending, 
Exod.  XXX.  18.,  the  old  word  superseded  by  ^"11  (Berec). 
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Hence  we  have  jD  (Con),  "  to  stand  up."  IHD  (Cohen), 
"  A  priest,"  and  Til  (Barac),  "  to  bless,"  from  the  atti- 
tude of  kneeling.  Also  *)1D  (Cic-car),  "  a  circle,"  (")  for- 
mative). Hence  also  b^  (Col),  "all,"  and  "h^  (Celi), 
"  circular  vessels,"  afterward  any  vessels  or  instruments. 

c]::D  (Canaph),  "  The  knee  of  face,"  "  upper  knee,"  i.  e. 
A  wing. 

to 

ptt^  (Satan),  "An  instrument  with  teeth."     Hence  an 
adversary.     Satan. 


2 

Dm  (Basam),  "  Child  of  much  Sun,"  i.  e.  Spice,  Aro- 
matics. 

^^  (Shish),  "  White,  white,"  i.  e.  very  white."     Name 
of  a  marble,  and  of  a  fine  linen. 


D^V  (A-lam),  "  Two,  four,  many,"  i.  e.  A  long  unlimited 
time,  frequently  rendered,  "  for  ever." 

my  or  2iV  (Etz),   "  Root  and   branch,"  i.  e.    A  tree  or 
wood.     And  I'iy  (Atzab),  "a  wooden  idol,"  lite- 
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rally   "  son  of  a  block."     And   hence  the   verb 

i:iV  (Atzab),  "to  form  or  make;"  and  also  "to 

grieve,  or  provoke."     The  verb  is  used  by  Jere- 

^  miah  xLiv.  19.  in  the  sense  of  setting  up  an  idol. 

"  We   formed   for   her    supports    to    make    her   image 
stand  up." 

The  word  0"*^^  (Conim),  in  our  translation  is  rendered 
"  cakes ;"  "  We  did  make  cakes  to  worship  her."  May 
it  not  mean  the  same  as  p  (Con),  used  in  Exod.  xxx.  18. 
as  the  supporter  of  the  Brasen  Laver  ? 

D^iV  (Etzem),  from  the  same  metaphor  of  "  roots  and 
branches,"  signified  the  skeleton,  and  bones,  or 
bone.  Hence  the  verb  D^V  (Atzam),  "  to  grow 
or  become  powerful."  See  Exod.  i.  7.  and  20. 
where  the  verb  is  evidently  used  in  its  primitive 
sense,  borrowed  from  a  tree. 

:i 

wr\^  (Nachash),  The  2  signifies  "motion"  like  that  of  water 
poured  out,  W  " a.  tooth,"  and  n  "the  breast  or 
concealment."  Hence  "  a  serpent  with  concealed 
sting." 

]ns  (Pethen),  "Serpent  of  the  hole,"  i.e.  An  Asp. 
Hence  Python. 

D 

IVSli  (Ziph-an),  "Serpent  with  two  (horns)  stings  in 
mouth."     Translated  Cockatrice. 
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t)nt:^  (Saraph),  "  A  bird,  i.  e.  flying  with  sting  in  mouth." 
"A  flying  serpent."  ^'^i  (Reseph),  which  is 
precisely  the  same  word,  having  its  pictures 
in  a  different  order,  has  occasioned  the  com- 
mentators much  trouble.  Gesenius  calls  it  a 
difficult  word,  concerning  the  signification  of 
which  various  opinions  and  views  are  enter- 
tained, and  he  merely  gives  the  significations  of 
it ;  "  flame,  glowing  fire  ;'*  "  lightning ;"  "  veno- 
mous disease ;"  "  bird  of  prey,"  "  arrow."  Every 
one  of  which  meanings  are  borrowed  from  the 
metaphor  of  a  flying  serpent. 

n.i 

n^rh^  (Shal-hebeth),  "Daughter  of  strong  teeth,  or 
bars  of  furnace."  A  flame.  This  word  rendered 
according  to  analogy  would  be  1^::;  (Shalab) ; 
but  it  is  left  us  in  its  original  form,  bi^^  (Shaol), 
"  hell "  may  be  of  same  derivation,  viz.,  "  bars 
of  a  prison ;"  and  also  lUtir  (Shabib),  a  flame, 
literally,  "  bright  daughter  of  house  of  bars." 

2i:ip  (Khazaz),  "  Hollow  horn,"  i.  e.  A  handle,  or  haft 
of  a  knife.  The  word  is  found  in  this  sense  in 
Psalm  xi.vi.  10. 

jy^^n  ii!ip"i  ^2^"^  n^Dp 

"  He  breaketh  the  bow  and  the  handle  of  the  spear." 

The  word  :i)ip  (Khazaz),  is  generally  rendered  as  a 
verb:  "he  cutteth  the  spear." 
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The  word  signifies  also  "a  knife."  :ip  (Khez),  or 
rap  (Khezah),  "  that  cut  ofF,"  "  the  end,"  "  extremity." 
TOp  (Khazah),  "  to  chop  down,"  "  to  exterminate."  yi\) 
(Khazab),  "  to  cut  off,"  "  to  shear  sheep."  "i^ip  (Khazar), 
"  to  reap,"  "  to  mow." 


r\V\)  (Khesheth),  "  Hollow  for  (poles  with  teeth,  or), 
arrows,"  "quiver."  This  was  probably  the  first 
meaning  of  the  word ;  it  was  afterwards  used  for 
the  bow.  It  signifies  an  archer,  i.  e.  a  bearer 
of  arrows.     Gen.  xxi.  20. 


n 

^21  (Debash),  "  (Son),  Produce  of  the  lips,  white,"  i.  e. 
honey.  White  is  an  epithet  constantly  applied 
to  honey  by  ancient  writers. 

TLdeiGL  T€  Krjpia  XevKa.      (Hes.  596.) 


iiS)3  (Napheth),  "  Flowing  from  mouth."  Honeycomb, 
or  honey.  Hence  the  verb  S13  (Noph),  in  its 
first  sense,  signifying  "  to  pour  out,"  or  "  to 
sprinkle."     Ps.  Lxviii.  10. 


1 

DD 

DID   (Siis),   "  Swift  and  moonshaped,"  i.  e.    Hoof,  used 
for  horse. 
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nons  (Parsali),  "  Hoof  with  (a  mouth)  opening,"  i.  e. 
A  cloven  foot.  This  was  its  first  meaning ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  used  generally  as  a  hoof.  Hence 
t^ns  (Parash),  "  a  horseman,"  or  "  riding  horse." 

Dn2  (Paras),  "to  divide."  Isai.  Lviii.  7.  And  ^n^ 
(Paras),  "to  divide  or  separate."  This  word  is 
used  in  Prov.  xxxi.  20.  with  a  reference  to  its 
original  derivation. 

"  She  openeth  her  hand  to  the  poor." 
Compare  this  passage  with  Isai.  Lviii.  7- 


p 
IpV  (A-kheb),  "  Hollow  son  of  the  feet,"  i.  e.  the  heel. 


2 

liy  (Arab),  "  Son  of  swift  feet,"  An  Arab.  Also  fourth 
plague  of  Egypt. 

i^D  (Ta),  This  word  is  now  only  found  in  the  sense 
of  an  upper  chamber,  but  its  original  meaning 
is  that  of  a  tent.  The  Orientals  built  their  houses 
with  flat  roofs,  upon  which  they  erected  tents, 
and  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  uppermost  room. 
We  have  this  letter  in  its  primitive  form  in  the 
word  DJi  (Tam),  signifying  "  a  domestic  man," 
i.  e.  "  one  who  staid  much  within  the  tent,"  for 
so  it  is  explained  to  us  in  Genesis  xxv.  27. 
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W'i^  ipV^i  ni^  t:;•'^^  r:^  yT  i:;\^  wv  '^'^  ony^n  )biy') 

D"•S1^^  n:i;'»  on 

"  And  the  youths  grew :  and  Esau  was  a  man  knowing 
in  hunting,  a  man  of  the  field ;  but  Jacob  was  Dfi  (Tarn), 
(a  man  of  the  tent)  staying  within  the  tent." 

The  word  DD  (Tam),  from  D  much,  and  P  a  tent, 
is  explained  by  ubr\i^  Iti^**  (Yosheb  Ohalim).  Hence 
the  word  came  to  signify,  "  security,"  "  peace,"  "  inno- 
cence," "  integrity,"   "  simplicity,"  "  truth." 

It  gives  us  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  manner  of  this 
early  people,  to  find  that  among  them  DJi  (Tam),  the 
domestic  man,  was  the  model  of  every  thing  good  and 
perfect.  They  seem  to  have  entertained  a  very  con- 
trary opinion  of  the  man  of  the  field ;  T:i"")i:i  (Gib-bor- 
Zaid),  "  the  mighty  hunter,"  was  synonymous  with  them, 
for  "  the  son  of  violence." 


^^J 


KU3  (Nabi),  "  The  distinguished  son  of  the  cup."     A 
Prophet. 

This  is  a  word  of  very  curious  derivation,  and  could 
not  be  understood  but  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
The  word  is  first  used  (Gen.  xx.  7-)?  as  applied  to  Abra- 
ham. God  said  unto  Abimelech  the  king  of  Gerar  in 
a  dream,  "Restore  the  man  his  wife,"  i^^^  hJU^  ""D  "for 
he  is  Nabi."  It  is  next  met  with  (Exod.  vii.  1.),  when 
Moses  and  Aaron  are  going  into  the  presence  of  Pharaoh. 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  See  I  have  made  thee 
a  God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be" 
1.^''13  "  THY  Nabt."     In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  a 
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priest  or  prophet  is  invariably  represented  by  a  man 
sitting  down,  and  a  cup  pouring  out  its  contents  over 
him,  as  represented  above,  implying  probably  "the 
anointed."  In  the  Coptic  neg^  (Neh),  is  "  a  cup ;"  and 
nnfi.  (Neb),  "  a  lord  or  master."  And  we  have  the  same 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  ^^:  (Na),  "  a  cup,"  and  J*?**!^  (Nabi), 
"  a  noble  man  or  prophet." 

K3  (Na),  signifies  "a  cup,"  whence  came  the  inter- 
jection h^^,  "obsecro,"  first  vised  in  asking  for  a  cup  of 
water.  We  find  the  word  in  Exodus  xii.  9-,  where  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  received  translation  the  Israelites  are 
commanded  not  to  eat  the  passover  raw%  a  most  un- 
necessary injunction.  The  force  of  the  passage  is,  that 
it  shall  be  "  roasted  by  fire,"  and  not  "  boiled  with 
water," 

l:^x-''^:i-D^^  o  d^di  b\D2D  ^t^^ii  j^3  i^dd  te^^n  bi^ 

''Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it  sodden  in  avater,  nor  in 
any  manner  boiled  in  water,  but  roasted  at  the  fire." 

?^3  (Na)  is  an  adjective,  from  ^^D  (Na),  "a  cup," 
signifying  "  watered,"  or  "  immersed  in  water." 

We  have  "r^?^  (Nod),  "a  leathern  bottle,"  literally 
"cup  for  lips."     Also  J^::^l-m^^2  (Neoth-desheh),  "well 

^  I  am  aware  that  Dr  Spencer  in  his  work,  "  De  legibus  He- 
braeorum,  rituaHbus^,  et  earum  rationibus/'  appropriates  a  whole 
section  to  prove  that  K^  (Na)  in  this  passage  signifies  raw  meat, 
and  that  the  injunction  was  given  to  the  Israehtes  to  guard  them  against 
the  ojnocpajia  practised  by  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  in  the  celebration 
of  their  mysteries ;  and  to  the  same  cause  he  assigns  the  injunction, 
that  not  a  bone  of  the  paschal  lamb  should  be  broken.  Even  if 
the  word  }^3  (Na)  would  bear  this  interpretation,  I  should  not  be 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  that  learned  writer,  that  the  various 
commandments  respecting  the  passover  had  not  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  sacrifice,  of  which  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  typical. 
(Spencer.  De  Leg.  Heb.  Lib.  ir.  Cap.  iv.  Sect.  2.) 
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watered  pastures,"  Ps.  xxiii.  2.  Is  not  the  word  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  Ps.  cxvi.  14.  18.?  Compare  ver.  13. 
In  that  beautiful  passage  in  Isaiah  Lii.  7.,  the  metaphor 
is  borrowed  from  this  word : 

"  How  REFRESHING  ou  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  tidings,  preaching  peace;  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  preaching  salvation." 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  the  word  ^^i  (Na) 
may  be  used  in  its  original  sense.  Judges  xiii.  4. 

"  Now  therefore  beware,  /  pray  thee,  and  drink  not 
wine,  nor  strong  drink." 

If  we  refer  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  verses, 
we  find  the  same  repeated,  in  the  form  of  a  command. 
The  verse  above  may  be  thus  rendered : 

*^  Now  therefore  take  heed  to  your  cup,  (i.  e.  as  to  what 
you  drink),  and  drink  not  wine,  nor  strong  drink." 

The  word  may  also  be  in  its  first  sense  in  Genesis 
xxiv.  45.  In  each  case  ^^3  is  not  joined  with  the  pre- 
ceding verb  by  Mappik,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

c^lD-D**  (Yam-suph),  and  n'T»nn"'>2  (Pi-Hachiroth). 

In  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  we  are  told  that  ' 
they  encamped  by  the  sea,  beside  Pihachiroth.  The 
word  Jl'lTrn'^a  (Pi-hachiroth),  is  evidently  put  for  nn"lN1"''D 
(Pi-Hirachoth),  or  (Pi-Haj-jarechoth).  The  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  letters  may  have  been  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  euphony.  The  word  signifies  "  the  mouth  of 
the  Moons/'  i.  e.  the  entrance  or  defile  of  the  mountains 
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so  called.  The  word  ^)D  (Supli)  is  (2)),  "the  mouth,'* 
and  (d),  "  the  Moon,"  and  511D-D'»  (Yam-Suph),  is  "  the 
sea  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moons."  Hence  it  appears 
that  nTnn"'*^  (Pi-hachiroth),  and  5)10  (Suph),  although 
so  different  in  their  characters,  are  in  meaning  the  same 
words,  and  that  both  were  derived  from  the  mountains 
in  that  district  called  "  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon," 
or  "  The  Moons."  *>TD  (Sinai),  is  of  the  same  signi- 
fication, "A  Moon  (a  mountain)  with  two  peaks." 
Ezekiel  mentions  a  place  in  Egypt,  called  nDl"'>2  (Pi- 
beseth),  a  word  of  the  same  derivation,  the  modern 
Tel-Basta,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Suez. 

mysi^m   D"'^^:i^^:i^  Haz-zezaim  Vehaz-zephioth. 

In  Isaiah  (xxii.  23,  24.)  we  have  the  following 
passage : 

V2i^  n>i^  lUD  i^D:b  n^n)  ]d^2  DipM  iW"*'  )''r\ypPi) 
•'brj  ^D  my2)^m  D'^^*:i^^:i^  i'>i^-n''i  iud   ^d  v^y  ^b^)^ 

''  I  will  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place ;  and  he 
shall  be  for  a  glorious  throne  to  his  Father's  house." 
"  And  they  shall  hang  upon  him  all  the  glory  of  his 
Father's  house,  the  offspring  and  the  issue,  all 
vessels  of  small  quantity,  from  the  vessels  of  cups  even 
to  all  the  vessels  of  flagons." 

I  may  first  remark  that  "TJl*'  (Jathed),  rendered  "a  nail" 
should  be  "  a  pole ;"  it  was  the  centre  pole  of  a  circular 
tent,  which  supported  the  whole,  and  was  supplied  with 
pegs  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  thereon  various  vessels. 
^"02  (Cis-see),  rendered  "  throne,"  is  the  circular  seat 
round  the  tent  on  which  the  Orientals  reclined,  as  their 
descendants  do  to  this  day.  Thus  the  metaphor  is  quite 
clear.     The  individual  alluded  to  is  described  as  a  tent 
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firmly  fixed,  and  well  supplied  with  all  necessary  furni- 
ture. Now  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  hanging  up 
on  the  pole  of  the  tent,  the  offspring  and  the 
ISSUE?  The  word  D"'h?:iJ<i:  (Zazaim),  is  the  letter  (ji) 
used  twice  in  its  primitive  sense  of  "  a  horn ;"  and 
signifies  "  drinking  horns."  iiiyaii  (Zephioth),  which 
Gesenius  terms  "  a  very  difficult  word,"  is  literally 
"horns  for  the  mouth  with  two  feet^"  And  thus  the 
passage  becomes  perfectly  clear  by  taking  these  words 
in  their  true  meaning  of  drinking  vessels. 

From  ^^:ii  (Za),  "a  horn,"  was  derived  the  verb  ^^:i*• 
( Yaza),  to  "  sprout  up  as  a  horn,"  "  to  grow ;"  and  hence 
D''J»?:i>^:i  (Zazaim),  does  signify  "  offspring :"  and  ni;;S2i 
(Zephioth),  being  found  joined  with  it  was  made  to 
signify  "  issue."  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  one 
word  being  misinterpreted,  and  of  another  being  forced 
to  comply  with  its  meaning. 

-):i  (Zar)  and  V*>^^  (Aretz). 

n:ii  (Zar)^  is  literally  "horns  flying,"  a  metaphor 
for  the  Moon,  a  planet.  This  meaning  of  the  word 
explains  a  difficult  passage  in  Isaiah.  In  Chapter  v. 
we  have  in  the  28th  verse, 

translated  thus :  "  Their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  counted 
like  FLINT." 

And  immediately  following  in  the  30th  verse  we 
have, 

^  In  this  college  we  preserve  as  a  valuable  memorial  of  our  founder 
a  drinking  vessel  of  this  kind:  it  may  properly  be  called  JlV^SiJ 
(Zephiah),  being  a  large  horn  mounted  on  two  feet. 

b  ^'"1^  a  stone,  i.  q.  "^k,  '^Ti.  Isai.  v.  28.  In  Isai.  v.  30.  Saa- 
dias  and  some  Hebrew  interpreters  (cited  by  Rashi),  explain  it  by 
Moon,  which  is  applicable,  but  the  ground  of  the  interpretation  is 
not  sufficiently  demonstrated."     (Gesenius.) 
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n''2nvi  i^n  -)\^i  ni^  •^t^n  n:^n)  ^i^^^^  :oi2i 

translated  thus :  "  If  one  look  unto  the  land,  behold 
darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in 
the  heavens  thereof." 

In  these  passages  we  have  the  word  "^:i  (Zar)  ren- 
dered in  one  flint,  and  in  the  other  sorrow.  In 
the  first  it  should  be,  "their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be  as 
the  Moon,"  (i.  e.  as  flying  horns).  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar force  in  the  word  as  used  in  this  passage.  The 
word  DID  (Sus),  "  the  hoof,"  is  literally  as  I  have  before 
shewn  "a  flying  moon,"  i.  e.  swift  and  moonshaped ; 
and  the  prophet  keeps  the  same  metaphor,  but  borrowed 
from  two  other  letters ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  saying ; 
"  their  horses'  hoofs  shall  indeed  be  according  to  their 
meaning,  not  only  in  shape  as  a  moon,  but  hard  as 
horn." 

The  second  passage  should  be  thus  rendered : 
"  One  looketh  to  the  earth,  and  behold  darkness ;  and 
to  the  Moon,  and  her  light  is  darkness,   as  when  she 
veileth  her  face." 

n^'Snyi  (Ba-ariphejah),  probably  means  a  total 
eclipse,  from  *nv  or  HIV  "  to  blind,"  literally  "  to  put 
a  skin  over  the  eyes,"  (Exod.  xxiii.  8.  Deut.  xvi.  19.)> 
and  iT2  "her  face." 

'i*)J»?  (Aretz),  "  the  Earth,"  is  "  the  chief  or  primary 
planet,"  probably  with  reference  to  ")2i  (Zar),  the  Moon, 
a  secondary  planet.  And  the  beauty  of  the  passage 
consists  in  understanding  the  words  according  to  their 
correct  signification:  "One  looketh  to  the  planet  Earth, 
all  is  darkness:  one  looketh  to  the  Moon,  and  her  light 
is  the  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse."  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  is  presuming  upon  a  knowledge  of  Astronomy 
far  beyond  that  which  existed  at  the  early  period  when 
these  words  were  formed.     I  have  no  doubt,  before  Ian- 
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guages  became  Phonetic,  the  system  of  Astronomy,  now 
universally  adopted  was  to  a  great  degree  understood. 
From  that  curious  fragment  of  Phoenician  cosmogony, 
to  which  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  more  fully  to  refer. 


.  ^Tf*'. 


it  is  evident  that  Sanchoniatho  understood  liiiV  (A-retz), 
"  the  Earth,"  to  be  a  planet :  "  kuI  e^iXajuLyj/e  Mcot  ^Xio^ 

T€,    KUI    (jekriVYj    acFTepe^    re    kol    acTTpa    jue-yaXa."      "  And 

(Mwt),  the  Earth,  and  the  Sun,   and  the  Moon,  and 
the  stars,  and  the  greater  stars  shone  forth." 

Another  and  more  common  name  of  the  Moon  was 
riT,  literally  *»  and  n,  "light  and  darkness,"  and  *r 
"  flying,"  expressive  of  the  motion  of  that  planet  and 
its  changes. 

D'^Oin  (Tficiim  or  Tuc-ciim),  and  D'^Sp  (Khophim). 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Kings, 
it  is  stated  that  "  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Thar- 
shish,  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three  years  came 
the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  Khophim,  and  Tucciim  (or  Tuciim)."  By  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  articles  which  the  navy 
brought,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  countries 
with  which  this  commerce  was  carried  on.  There  are 
two  ways  by  which  names  are  given  to  articles  brought 
from  foreign  climates,  before  unknown.  They  are 
either  called  from  the  name  they  bear  in  the  country 
which  produces  them ;  or  a  name  is  given  them  expres- 
sive of  some  property  belonging  to  them.  For  example, 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  a  vegetable  was 
brought  to  the  old  world,  which  has  been  generally 
cultivated.  The  English  called  it  a  "  Potatoe,"  adopting 
its  foreign  name ;  but  the  French  considering  it  no^^ 
altogether  unlike  an  apple,  but  growing  under  ground, 
called  it  "  Pomme-dc-terre,"  i.  e.  a  ground-apple.     And 
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such  was  the  origin  of  the  above  two  words.  Sip  (Khop) 
is  {)),  "a  bird,"  with  ('Hp),  "a  boat-shaped  beak,"  i.  e. 
"  a  parrot."  '•Din  (Tuci)  is  (l),  "  a  bird,"  (•»D),  "  as  of 
eyes,"  i.  e.  "full  of  spots  like  eyes,"  i.  e.  "a  peacock," 
n  being  formative.  I  give  these  words  with  their  mean- 
ings to  shew  that  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the  ideal 
signification  of  the  letters  was  understood,  and  new 
words  were  formed  accordingly.     (See  p.  5.) 


Note  omitted  at  Page  41,   line  2. 

The  Baitulia,  of  which  Sanchoniatho  speaks,  were,  I  conceive, 
rocks  cut  into  the  figure  of  some  animal  or  sphinx.  Of  these  there 
are  many  remains  in  Egypt,  especially  at  Ipsambul  in  Lower  Nubia. 
The  passage  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo-Byblius,  and  preserved 
in  the  first  book  of  Eusebius  "De  Praeparatione  Evangelii"  is 
as  follows : 

"  He  says  moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  invented  Baitulia,  skilfully 
working  on  living  stones."  Baitulia  in  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew, 
from  which  Philo-Byblius  translated  the  word,  was  probably  DvJOD- 
(Batolim),  signifying  7  "  the  animal,"  2  "  the  son/'  D  "  of  the  tool 
or  chisel." 


PROPER    NAMES. 


We  have  only  thirty-one  names  of  men  and  women 
mentioned  hefore  the  flood,  and  of  these  ^\e  appear 
twice  with  little  or  no  alteration,  so  that  in  truth  we 
have  only  twenty-six  distinct  names.  These  names  as 
will  appear  from  their  etymology,  and  as  we  must 
naturally  expect,  were  given  by  the  parents  at  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

A  trifling  error,  I  suspect,  has  taken  place  respect- 
ing some  of  them,  probably  through  the  ignorance  of 
an  early  transcriber;  the  two  names  of  twin  children 
have  been  united  together,  as  the  name  of  one  child : 

bi^'^)r]D  "  Mechujael,"  should  be   bh?^i   HD  "  Mech 
and  Jael." 

bi^iL^liiD   "  Methushael,"  should  be  bi^W^  riD  "  Meth 
and  Shael." 

^^>^^^SlD  "  Mahalulael,"  should  be  bi^b^  br\D  "Ma- 
hal and  Lael." 

^i^b^)r\n  "  Methushala,"  should  be  i^bm^  riD  "  Meth 
and  Shala." 

In  each  of  these  passages  we  have  the  birth  of  twins 
recorded,  and  both  names  are  given.  As  in  ancient 
writing  there  was  no  separation  made  between  words, 
some  transcriber  mistook  the  two  names  for  one ;  and 
afterwards,  where  he  only  met  with  the  first  syllable, 
considered   it   an   abbreviation,   and   carefully   supplied 

*  In  this  word  I  have  restored  the  \ 

^  The  last  name  in  the  Hebrew  copies  is  H/li^  •  The  Septuagint 
seems  to  have  read  N7li^,  which  probably  is  correct;  if  we  take 
the  former  reading  it  signifies  "  the  sent/'  ^^  the  given." 
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the   part   he   thought   wanting''.      There   is   something 

particularly  curious  respecting    these    names.     In   each 

case  one,  probably  the  elder,  is  named  from  the  letter 

D ;  HD  (Meth),  occurs  twice,  n^  (Mech),  and  bnD  (Mahal), 

once  each.     Now  D  implying  "number,"  "many,"  is  the 

root  of  the  word  □^^n  (Tom),  "a  twin,"  D^':D^^n  (Tomim),    ^  .     s 

"twins."     Again  in  each  case  the  second  child  is  in  an  L)  l*"!^ 

especial  manner  dedicated  to  God ;  we  have  bt^''  ( Jael), 

"  the  man  of  God ;"  bi^^  (Shael),  "  lifted  up  or  dedicated 

to  God ;"  ^J<^  (Lael),  "  the  creature  of  God ;"  and  ^bvj 

(Shala),    "  the    same    as,"   bi^W    (Shael),    "  dedicated    to 

'God :"  in  each  case  bi^  (El),  being  an  abbreviation   of 

W^nbi^  (Elohim). 

The  following  are  the  names  which  occur  before  the 
flood  with  their  derivations  and  significations  : 

D^^^  Adam.     From  K  "earth,"  and  1  "red,"  D  being 
formative. 

mn   Chav-vah  (Eve).     From  n  "  the  breast,"  supply- 
ing food  and  life  to  the  infant. 

IP  Khin    (Cain).     From   *>  "A   man,"   and   )p   "the 
womb."     "  Man  of  my  womb." 

b2n  Habel    (Abel).     From   1   "son,"   Si   "of  living 

creature." 
-[IDH  Chanoc  (Enoch).     From  D  "like,"  13  "the  little 

bird,"  n  "  of  my  bosom." 

TI^'V   Irad.     From  "»  "  A  man,"  VI  "  of  lips,"  1  "  of  bird." 

^K'^  and  n^  Mech  and  Jael.     "  Twin,  of  bosom  ;"  and 
"  man  of  God." 

bi^^  and  riD  Meth  and  Shael.     "  Twin  ;"  and  "  dedi- 
cated to  God." 

*^  If  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  he  may 
consider  each  of  the  four  compound  words  as  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual :  their  derivations  and  significations  remain  the  same. 
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'^d?  Lamec.     This  was  the  name  of  some  animal,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  stag  kind.     "Animal  of  much 
curving  or  bounding." 
mv  Adah.     "  Woman  of  lips,"  i.  e.  "  of  beautiful  lips." 
rh:^  ZiLLAH.     "  A  female  kid,  or  doe." 
by  Jabal.     ••  "  A  man,"  1  "  son,"  b  "  of  animal."     So 

called  from  his  father  Lamec. 
by  JuBAL.     Same  derivation  as  former,  sounded  dif- 
ferently. 
b2)D  Tubal.     Same  derivation,  with  ">  "  changed  into" 

n  "a  twin." 
HDy^  Naamah.     Sister  to  Tubal.     Why  is  this  sister 
mentioned,  and  the  only  one  in  the  whole  list? 
Because  she  was  his  twin  sister,  which  is  shewn 
by  Pi  prefixed   to  his  name,  and  HD  (Mah),  "  a 
female  twin,"  affixed  to  her's.     The  derivation  of 
the  name  is  3,  giving  a  diminutive  sense,  and  ^ 
"  feet."     "  Little  feet." 
'      After  the  name  of  "  Tubal,"  is  added,  "  Cain."     The 
meaning   of  this   is,   that   Tubal  was   a   "  Cain,"   i.  e. 
"  a  fratricide."     How  the  deed  took  place  we  are  not 
informed,  whether  he  committed  it  deliberately,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,    or  accidentally.      This  interpretation 
of  the  word  explains  the  meaning  of  Lamec's  speech 
to  ]^is  wives  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.     Adah 
and  Zillah  come  to  their  husband :  the  former  calling 
upon  him  to  avenge  the  blood,  which  Tubal  had  shed; 
and   the   latter   pleading   for    mercy   towards    her    son 
Tubal ;  and  he  thus  answers  them  : 

•b^p  ]^r2m  n^^i  my 
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"  Adah  and  Zillah  hear  my  voice, 
Hearken  unto  my  words  ye  wives  of  Lamec ; 
If  I  slay  an  honourable  man  to  my  own  wounding, 
And  a  young  man  to  my  own  injury, 

Though  seven-fold  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  Cain, 

(Tubal,   the  Fratricide), 
Yet  upon  Lamec  seventy-and-seven  fold." 

That  is,  "  if  having  lost  one  son,  I  now  slay  another, 
so  noble  a  youth ;  though  indeed  Tubal  will  be  severely 
punished,  yet  I  myself  must  be  by  far  the  greater 
sufferer." 

In  our  version  the  same  word  Dip%  the  future  Hophal 
of  the  verb  Dp:),  is  rendered  in  verse  15th,  "vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him,"  i.  e.  "  he  shall  be  punished ;" 
and  in  the  24th,  "  he  shall  be  avenged,"  quite  a  different 
meaning.  I  render  the  word  with  the  same  sense  in 
both  passages. 

r\^  Seth.  See  Gen.  iv.  25,  Compare  Isai.  xxii.  23, 
24.  n  "  set  up,"  from  pole  of  tent,  and  ^  "  of 
fair  complexion." 

^D^IV^  Enosh  (Enos),  K  "a  man,"  13  "little  bird,"  i^ 
"  fair."  Or  ^^  may  imply  "  first,"  viz.  "  first  child." 
pp  Khinan  (Cainan).  Same  derivation  as  jp  Cain 
with  3,  giving  a  diminutive  sense. 

bvh  and  b.lD  Mahal  and  Lael.  Mahal  is  of  the 
same  derivation  as  Abel,  with  D  in  the  place 
of  1.  "  The  twin  of  the  living  creature."  Lael 
"  to  God." 

Ty^  Jared.     Same  derivation  as  Irad. 
y\T\  Chanoc  (Enoch).     Before. 

i^bm    and    nn    Meth    and    Shala.      Meth,    "  twin," 

Shala,  "  dedicated  to  God." 
y:b  Lamec  (Lamech).     Before, 
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nii  NoCH  (Noah).  "  The  little  lurd  of  my  bosom ;" 
implying  rest  and  security.  Hence  the  verb  m^ 
"  to  rest ;"  and  DTO  "  to  comfort,"  "  to  console." 

"  And  the  sons  of  Noah  that  went  forth  of  the  ark, 
were  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet.".  .  . "  and  of  them 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread."     (Chap.  ix.  18,  19.) 

I  will  take  the  names  of  these  individuals,  not 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  found,  but  according 
to  the  order  of  their  birth,  Japhet  being  the  eldest, 
(Chap.  X.  21.),  and  Ham  the  youngest.    (Chap.  ix.  M.) 

n^'^  Japhet.  •♦  "  the  man,"  S  "  of  the  opening,"  n 
"of  the  tent."  That  this  is  the  correct  meaning  of 
the  name  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  prophecy 
of  Noah ;  the  whole  sense  of  which  depends  upon  a 
right  interpretation  of  this  word.  In  the  27th  verse, 
the  Patriarch  says  respecting  his  eldest  son : 

The  verb,  which  is  here  used,  is  the  same  as  the 
proper  name%  and  it  is,  as  if  we  said  in  English,  "  God 
will  Japhet  to  Japhet,"  i.  e.  "  God  will  open  wide  the 
tent  door  to  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem."  The  verb  which  is  rendered  "  to  dwell," 
is  pw  (Shacan),  constantly  applied  to  the  residence  of 
God,  and  the  root  of  Shechinah.  We  have  here  then 
a  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish  Church,  many 
years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  for  the  passage 
literally  implies  this: 

*  The  verb  is  nr\2  "  to  open  wide ;"  according  to  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  used  here  in  the  future  Hiphil  apocopated  form,  ri2^ 

for  nns\ 
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"  God  shall  open  wide  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  to 
the  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  they  shall  possess  the 
tabernacle  of  the  children  of  Shem." 

Japhet  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Italy  uiider  the  title  of  Janus.  He  was  considered 
the  presiding  God  over  all  openings  and  doors:  from 
his  name  was  derived  the  Latin  word  "  Janua,"  "  a  gate," 
or  "door."  (Cicero,  Lib.  ii.  de  nat.  Deor.)  We  are 
also  told  that  the  ceremonies  in  his  temple  consisted 
in  a  great  measure  in  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors : 
these  no  doubt  were  emblematical  of  his  name,  and 
of  the  promise  given  to  his  descendants ;  "  God  will 
open  wide  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  to  Japhet."  To 
the  same  origin  may  be  traced  the  custom  of  setting 
open  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  any  war.  It  was  for  an  omen  of  good. 
The  month  January,  which  opens  the  year,  has  the  same 
derivation.  Ancient  Italian  coins  represent  Janus  with 
a  double  face,  as  looking  into  two  worlds,  the  old  and 
the  new,  implying  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  deluge :  on  the  obverse  is  the  hull  of  a  ship 
with  an  oar,  not  unlike  the  hieroglyphic  of  p.  Ovid 
says  this  implies  that  Janus  came  to  Italy  by  ship. 
I  believe  it  is  an  emblem  of  Japhet,  as  lord  of  the 
sea  and  isles,  (Gen.  x.  5.)  He  was  in  other  places 
worshipped  under  the  title  of  Neptune.  As  to  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Janus,  it  may  come  from  p 
(Jain),  "wine,"  a  title  given  Japhet  from  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Dtt;  Shem,  signifies  "  the  white,  or  fair  twin." 
DH  Cham,  signifies  "  the  dark  or  black  twin." 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  of  these  brothers  being 
twins   explains    the   reason,  why  we  find   them   always 
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placed  in  this  order,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  Shem 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  also  of 
the  promised  seed,  we  can  understand  why  this  pre- 
eminence is  given  to  him :  and  then  would  follow  Ja- 
phet ;  but,  as  the  brothers  Shem  and  Ham  were  the 
produce  of  one  birth,  they  are  not  separated;  Ham 
therefore,  the  youngest,  is  placed  also  before  the  eldest 
brother. 

Of  Shem,  Noah  prophesied : 

^d7  my  ly^D  %'!''")  uv  ^rhi^  n'^n^'  ini 

"  Blessed  is  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem.  Canaan  shall 
be  a  servant  to  them." 

Hereby  implying  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  true  God,  would  be  preserved  to  mankind  through 
the  descendants  of  Shem. 

But  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ham  is  most 
curious,  as  connected  with  his  descendants.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  African  race  being  immediately 
derived  from  him. 

When  men  had  greatly  increased  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  God  allotted  to  each  of  the  three  families  of 
the  sons  of  Noah  a  fixed  portion  of  the  earth.  And 
this  was  done,  as  we  have  reasons  for  concluding,  with 
a  promise,  that,  if  they  went  according  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  their  respective  habitations,  he  would  bless 
and  multiply  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  they 
neglected  to  do  this,  or  invaded  the  inheritance  of  each 
other,  he  would  visit  them  with  national  judgements. 

To  the  descendants  of  Shem  was  given  Armenia 
with  the  regions  thereabout,  and  they  were  commanded 
to  extend  themselves  to  the  East,  and  to  the  South, 
(Gen.  X.  22 — 30.)  To  the  families  of  Japhet  were  as- 
signed the  regions  lying  to  the  North  and  West,  termed 
the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles:    and  to  Ham  and  his  pos- 
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terity  were  given  the  tropical  regions,  or  the  regions 
of  the  Sun ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  wherever  they  went, 
they  carried  with  them  the  adoration  of  their  great 
ancestor  Ham,  representing  him  as  the  lord  of  the  Sun, 
which  circumstance  in  process  of  time  gave  rise  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  that  luminary.  Upon  casting 
our  eye  upon  the  pl'mfc,  it  is  evident,  that  under  this 
arrangement  the  portion  allotted  to  Ham  would  lie 
in  the  continent  of  Africa. 

In  this  division  of  the  earth,  God  preserved  to  him- 
self one  spot,  more  especially  as  his  own  inheritance; 
all  the  tribes  were  forbidden  to  enter  upon  that  portion 
of  the  land,  which  was  afterwards  called  Canaan.  This 
spot  was  to  be  the  birth  place  of  the  promised  seed, 
and  God  kept  it,  as  his  own,  to  give  to  that  family 
whom  he  should  choose.  In  process  of  time  Misraim% 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  in  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandment, and  probably  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Phut  and  his  children,  set  forth  to  take  possession  of 
his  allotted  inheritance.  This  colony  must  have  passed 
many  beautiful  situations,  as  yet  unoccupied  by  inhabit- 
ants; they  probably  skirted  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  or  passed  through  it ;  but  in  obedience  to  God, 
and  it  may  have  been  under  his  immediate  direction, 
they  went  forward,  and  took  possession  of  their  assigned 
territory  beyond  the  red  sea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

*  The  name  of  this  son  of  Ham  was  I'^D  (Mitzar).  Throughout 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  the  names  of  the  nations  are  given 
for  the  individuals  who  founded  them.  D*''^!iD  Mitz-rim,  or  Mitz- 
raim  is  the  name,  by  which  the  country  lying  along  the  Nile  is  known 
in  sacred  writ.  The  name  Egypt  was  given  it  at  a  late  period  by 
the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  themselves  called  their  land  ^Xl^*^^^ 
Chemi,  deriving  it  from  UH  Cham;  but  what  is  most  curious,  and 
confirms  my  derivation  of  the  name  is  this,  that  in  their  language 
^1>^XKG  Chame,  signifies  "  black."  In  Hebrew  we  have  JlDJl 
(Chamah),  ^^  the  vSun,"  and  DDH  (Chamam),  "to  be  hot." 
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Here  they  increased  and  multiplied,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  became  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  pushing  out  their  colonies  spread  popu- 
lation throughout  the  vast  plains  of  Africa.  To  them 
and  to  their  descendants  the  tropical  regions  are  given ; 
and  it  is  certainly  wonderful  to  observe  how  God  over- 
rules the  worst  actions  and  passions  of  man  to  accomplish 
his  own  purposes.  The  primitive  grant  seems  to  have 
extended  to  the  new^  as  well  as  to  the  old  world ;  for 
they  have  already  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  chief 
islands,  which  lie  to  the  West  within  the  bounds  of 
their  original  grant;  and  it  is  a  thing  very  far  from 
improbable,  that  with  constitutions  suited  to  the  climate, 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  greater  bless- 
ings of  Christianity,  they  will  increase  and  multiply, 
and  advance  in  civilization  and  power,  until  they  sup- 
plant the  descendants  of  Japhet,  who  are  physically  un- 
fitted for  the  tropical  regions. 

But  let  us  return  to  observe  the  conduct  of  another 
branch  of  the  family  of  Ham. 

Canaan  and  his  children  in  defiance  of  God's  com- 
mand, and  probably  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of 
the  elder  brother  Misraim,  determined  upon  taking 
possession  of  the  sacred  land,  God's  own  especial  in- 
heritance. He  and  his  eleven  sons  with  their  wives 
and  families  established  themselves  in  Canaan,  founded 
the  various  nations  of  which  we  read  in  the  wars  of 
Joshua,  and  called  them  after  their  own  names%  (Gen.  x. 
15 — 19.).  Now  they  did  it  with  the  curse  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  with  a  solemn  warning,  that,  although 
they  might  for  a  time  possess  it,  their  descendants 
should  be   destroyed    from   the  face  of  the   earth,  and 

*  This  accounts  for  Noah's  predicted  curse  upon  Canaan  (Gen. 
ix.  25.).  It  is  not  upon  Ham,  or  upon  Cush,  Misraim,  and  Phut, 
but  it  is  restricted  to  his  youngest  child  Canaan. 
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the  ^very  period  might  be  assigned  for  this  judgement. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  as  the  time  approached  the  in- 
habitants of  these  lands  knew  that  they  were  living 
under  this  curse. 

When  Rahab  entertained  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua, 
although  as  yet  the  armies  of  Israel  had  not  passed 
the  Jordan,  she  says :  "  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  land,  and  that  your  terror  is  fallen 
upon  us,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
faint  because  of  you.  For  we  have  heard  how  the 
Lord  dried  up  the  water  of  the  Red  sea  for  you, 
when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye  did  unto 
the  two  kings  of  the  Amonites,  that  were  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  de- 
stroyed. And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  these  things, 
our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  more 
courage  in  any  man  because  of  you,  for  the  Lord  your 
God,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath. 
Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  swear  unto  me  by  the  Lord, 
since  I  have  shewed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also 
shew  kindness  unto  my  father's  house,  and  give  me  a 
true  token :  And  that  ye  will  save  alive  my  father, 
and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  sisters,  and 
all  that  they  have,  and  deliver  our  lives  from  death." 
She  was  convinced  that  utter  destruction  awaited  man, 
woman  and  child.  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
states :  "  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with 
them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had  received  the  spies 
with  peace."  Her  faith,  by  which  she  was  saved,  was 
a  firm  belief  in  the  declaration  of  God,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  ancestor  Canaan.  The  wrath  of  God  had 
been  suspended  over  these  nations  for  more  than  twelve 
generations,  yet  she  fully  believed  that  God  would 
accomplish  that  which  he  had  said. 

We    must    also    observe    in    the    conduct    of   the 
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Gibeonites,  a  proof  that  they  were  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed.  They  knew  that  if 
found  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Land  they  could 
not  be  spared,  wherefore  "  they  went  to  Joshua  unto 
the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said  unto  him,  and  to  the  men 
of  Israel,  We  be  come  from  a  far  country :  now  there- 
fore make  ye  a  league  with  us.  And  the  men  of  Israel 
said  unto  the  Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among 
us;  and  how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you?  And 
they  said  unto  Joshua,  We  are  thy  servants.  And  Joshua 
said  unto  them.  Who  are  ye  ?  and  from  whence  come 
ye?  And  they  said  unto  him.  From  a  very  far  country 
thy  servants  are  come,  because  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God...."  We  have  also  several  allusions  to  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  Holy  Land  was  in  an  especial  man- 
ner an  allotted  portion  for  God.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Leviticus,  when  God  is  giving  his  commandment  re- 
specting the  year  of  Jubilee,  he  says :  "  The  land  shall 
not  be  sold  for  ever  (i.  e.  in  perpetuity) :  for  the  land 
is  mine ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me." 
The  object  for  which  the  children  of  Abraham  were 
established  in  this  land  has  been  fully  accomplished. 
The  promised  seed  has  been  given,  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  has  been  opened  wide  to  the  descendants  of 
Japhet,  who  now  spiritually  dwell  in  the  tabernacle 
of  Shem.  And  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Land  itself, 
the  Jews,  as  a  nation  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
possession  of  it,  and  God  has  totally,  perhaps  finally, 
deprived  them  of  it  ^  It  has  for  centuries  been  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles ;  no  people  have  been  able  to  esta- 
blish themselves  securely  for  any  length  of  time  within 

*  Many  pious  men.  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  find  in  the  Pro- 
phetic writings  promises  of  the  temporal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Holy  Land:  others,  equally  pious,  consider  the  promises  of  a 
spiritual  nature,   and  made  to  the  spiritual  church  of  Christ. 
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its  precincts,  nor  will  any,  until  it  may  please  God  to 
grant  it  to  that  nation,  or  to  that  family,  whom  he 
may  choose. 

The  other  son  of  Ham,  Cush,  or  his  descendants 
seem  to  have  neglected  the  command  of  God.  His 
son  NiMROD  instead  of  going  to  his  appointed  place, 
became  an  invader  of  the  possessions  of  Shem,  and  was 
in  the  language  of  scripture  X^^^  ^^^  (Gib-bor  Ba-aretz), 
"a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  the  first  conqueror  and 
curse  of  the  earth.  His  family  were  the  builders  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  Under  the  name  of  Cuthites, 
^Ethiopians,  Shepherd-Kings,  &c.,  we  trace  these  marau- 
ders in  every  part  of  the  earth.  They  were  skilled  in 
astronomy  and  various  useful  arts  and  sciences,  but 
wherever  they  went  they  were  the  promoters  of  idolatry, 
establishing  the  worship  of  their  ancestor  Ham,  as  lord 
of  the  Sun.  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  is  a  name  of  this  deity,  and  so  I  believe  is 
Memnon.  Even  in  this  country  we  have  probably 
a  memorial  left  us  of  the  idolatry  of  our  forefathers  in 
the  word  Ham,  now  so  common  in  its  derivative  hamlet, 
frequently  marking  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
these  Cuthite  kings  ^ 

^  See  Bryant  and  Faber.  See  also  Bowles^  "On  the  Celtic 
Deity  Teutates."  Stonehenge  was  probably  erected  by  these 
men.  Salisbury,  or  Solis-bury,  was  a  site  of  a  temple  of  Ham. 
That  Memnon  is  a  title  of  Ham,  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  ApoUonius,  by  Philostratus, 
confirms  this  opinion :  "  About  Memnon,  Damis  (the  companion 
of  ApoUonius)  writes  as  follows :  He  was  the  son  of  the  morning  '  i:^ 
and  did  not  die  in  Troy,  for  he  never  went  there,  but  he  ended 
his  days  in  Ethiopia,  having  been  king  of  the  Ethiopians  for  five 
generations.  And  the  people  of  this  country,  who  are  very  long- 
lived,  lament  the  death  of  Memnon,  considering  him  to  have  died 
very  young,  and  to  have  been  taken  off  by  an  untimely  fate." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Ham  being  here  spoken  of  as  the  son 
of  the  morning ;    and  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians   five  generations, 
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and  yet  dying  young.  Shem  lived  five  hundred  years  after  the 
deluge,  and  Ham  might  live  about  the  same  period,  and  yet  be 
said  to  die  very  young,  when  his  age  was  compared  with  that  of 
his  antediluvian  ancestors.  The  colossal  head  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  8.  which  I  believe  to  have  been  an  image  of  Memnon  or  Ham, 
if  at  all  correctly  copied  from  the  original,  shews  that  the  counte- 
nance of  Ham  resembled  those  of  his  African  descendants  in  features, 
as  it  probably  did  in  colour. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  ABRAHAM. 


uu;  Shem. 

1^::  2"^^?  Areph  and  Chesed*.  Areph,  signifies  the 
"  man  of  a  bird's  mouth ;"  it  is  of  similar  mean- 
ing to  two  antediluvian  names,  Irad,  and 
Jared.  Chesed  is  l  "  lips,"  D  "  like,"  ty  (D) 
"  the  Moon."  So  each  was  named  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  mouth. 

rhv   Salach.     "The  sent  or  given;"  or   "the  fair 
creature  of  my  bosom." 

nny   Eber.     n  "  a  bird,"   1  "  the   child,"  V  "  of   my 
(legs)  lap." 

;i^a   Paleg.     This   was  the  name  of  some   animal. 

b  "the  animal,"  2^  "of  a  lifted    up   (or  wide) 

%  djLAHAt       mouth :"  and  hence  came  the  verb  :i^2  (Palag), 

te^  a  Senj^m/^  "  to  divide."     What  animal  it  was,  is  difficult 

'^      to  say. 

lyn   Reu.     "  The  bird  of  my  (legs  or)  lap." 

y\1^   Serug.     :n")   was   probably  the    name   of   some 
bird^     "High  soaring  bird."    W  "fair." 

*  I  have  given  this  word  as  I  imagine  it  should  be  written. 
The  twin  sons  of  Shem  were  Areph  and  Chesed.  Chesed  is 
repeated  as  the  name  of  one  of  his  descendants,  a  son  of  Nachor, 
Abraham's  brother,  (Gen.  xxii.  22.)  Probably  i  is  dropped,  and 
it  should  be  written,  'W::^  ^")^^,  Areph  and  Chesed.  From  this 
latter  name  was  derived  U'^l^'D  (Chasdim),  "The  Chaldeans."  It 
also  signified  "  astrologers,"  viz.  "  those  who  study  the  (lips  or) 
face  of  the  Moon." 

^  Tr\  may  be  the  same  as  1)},  "a  whelp,"  the  characters  re- 
versed.    (Sec  Gen.  xLix.  9.) 
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-nra   Nachor.     "The  little  bird  of  my  bosom." 
nin   Tarach.     "  The  dove   of  my  bosom."     "in   or 
-TIJI  "  a  dove,"  literally  "  the  bird  of  the  tent." 
nn>^   Aber.     "  The  son  of  the  bird." 
•mn^   Nachor.     "  The  little  bird  of  my  bosom." 
^nn   Ha-ran.     "  The  little  bird." 

I  have  here  vs^ritten  the  name  of  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  as  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  originally  given 
to  him  by  his  mother.  Her  husband's  name  signifying 
"  the  dove  of  my  bosom,"  she  named  her  three  children 
after  him.  The  first,  "  the  son  of  the  bird:"  the  second, 
"  the  little  bird  of  my  bosom ;"  and  the  third,  "  the 
little  bird."  In  the  same  manner  as  Lamec's  three 
children  were  called  after  him.  (See  page  58.)  I  ima- 
gine that  when  God  first  called  Abram  to  pass  over 
the  waters  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  promise.  He  added 
to  his  name  D,  "  waters,"  which  afterwards  He  changed 
into  DH,  "multitudes."  In  the  preceding  names  I 
have  rendered  n  "  my  bosom ;"  it  may  signify  "  dark 
of  complexion ;"  as  it  did  in  some  names,  in  opposition 
to  IL^  "  of  fair  complexion  V 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  the  above  mode  of  forming  proper 
names^  that  by  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  order  of  the  characters 
the  original  sound  of  the  root  is  totally  altered.  But  we  have 
an  example,  where  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  given,  which 
shews  that  the  ideal  meaning  of  the  word  and  not  its  sound  was 
attended  to.  Rebecca  called  her  infant  Ili^V  (Esav),  because  he  was 
"IV&y  (Sear),  "  hairy."  Let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  this 
name  was  formed.  By  changing  the  order  of  the  letters  1'}^^  (Sear) 
became  1\Dj^  (Esar),  a  word  already  in  use  signifying  "ten."  She 
therefore  changed  "1  "  a  bird,"  into  )  "a  bird,"  letters  of  the  same 
ideal  meaning,  but  of  totally  different  sounds. 
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REMARKS     RESPECTING    THE     PERIOD    WHEN    HIERO- 
GLYPHICS   WERE    SUPERSEDED    BY    LETTERS. 


Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  must  have 
observed  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  divided  into  two 
perfectly  separate  and  distinct  histories.  The  first  part 
is  an  account  of  the  creation  and  the  general  history 
of  mankind  up  to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
The  second  part  is  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his 
descendants,  from  the  call  of  the  Patriarch  in  the  land 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  the  death  of  Joseph  after 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Goshen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  The  first  part  comprises  the  history 
of  above  two  thousand  years,  and  is  tjontained  in  the 
ten  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  nine  verses  of  the 
eleventh.  The  second  part  comprises  a  period  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  occupies  the  remaining 
thirty-nine  chapters.  This  history,  which  commences 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  is  preceded 
by  a  genealogical  table  tracing  Abraham's  pedigree  up 
to  the  patriarch  Shem.  Between  the  event  recorded 
in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  and  the  next, 
viz.  the  call  of  Abraham,  there  intervenes  a  period 
of  nearly  four  hundred  years,  during  which  time  we 
know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  from 
sacred  scripture. 

Thus  the  Israelites  before  the  Exodus  would  possess 
at  least  two  sacred  books ;  one,  "  Genesis,"  properly  so 
called,  and  the  other,  "The  history  of  Abraham ^" 

*  We  know  that  in  addition  to  these  they  had  another  book 
entitled  n'in'''"nDn'?D,  ''Milchamoth-Jehovah/'  "the  wars  of 
Jehovah ;"  from  which  a  quotation  is  given,  (Numb.  xxi.  23.)     They 

had 
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The  former  of  these,  I  imagine,  was  a  collection  of 
hieroglyphic  pictures  handed  down  to  them  from  Adam 
and  Noah ;  the  latter  was  written  by  the  successive 
patriarchs,  and  completed  after  the  death  of  Joseph. 
There  is  ground,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
covery of  letters  took  place  about  the  age  of  Abraham. 
Sanchoniatho  professes  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  Tautus,  (the  same  person  as  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 
and  the  Grecian  Mercury,)  whom  he  states  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  letters.  Now  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  account  he  gives  of  this  king  and  of  Cronus, 
without  being  convinced  that  the  history  of  the  latter 
is  confounded  with  that  of  Abraham.  He  states  that 
the  Phenicians  called  him  Israel,  and  the  following 
facts   are   recorded   of  him ;    '^  tov  eavTov    luwoyevfj  vioy 

Jipovo^  OvpavM  waTpl  oXoKapiroi,  kol  aiooia  irepireixveTai^ 
TavTo   TToirjcraL  /cat  tol^  a/J.    avrw  au/uima^oLs   KaravayKaaa^. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  passage  alluding  to  the 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  to  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision.  Cronus  is  then  described  journeying  to 
the  West,  coming  to  Egypt,  and  making  Tautus  king 
over  all  the  land. 

The  Egyptian  king  would  communicate  his  import- 
ant discovery  to  Abraham,  who  probably  carried  it  into 
the   land    of  Canaan^     Although    this  might   be  the 

had  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ( Josh.  x.  13.)^  a  collection  of  national 
ballads,  in  a  book  entitled  ")ti^N1"l2D,  "  Sepher-Hajashar."  The 
word,  '^'<D'^^,  "and  he  sang,"  might  be  the  first  word  of  some  ancient 
song,  whence  the  title  of  the  book  was  derived.  Deborah's  song 
begins  "Iti^Jll,  "and  she  sang."  (Judg.  v.  1.) 

*  I  have  adopted  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  Egypt- 
ians were  the  inventors  of  Phonetic  characters,  and  that  Abraham 
derived  his  knowledge  from  them  :  it  is  not  impossible  that  Abraham 
himself  was  the  first  who  used  them,  and  that  the  Egyptians  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  credit  of  his  discovery. 

The  period  of  Abraham's  sojourning  in  Egypt  was  that  of  the 

reign 
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case,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sacred  pictures  were 
immediately  translated,  and  even  if  they  were,  the  origi- 
nal would  still  be  sacredly  preserved ;  as  we  know  that 
the  Egyptians  long  after  they  possessed  an  alphabet 
continued  to  use  their  hieroglyphics  as  a  sacred  lan- 
guage. It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus 
were  familiar  with  the  picture  history  of  the  Creation. 
In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Exodus,  Cherubim s  are 
mentioned  without  giving  any  description  of  them,  the 
figures  being  perfectly  well  known  to  the  people.  In 
the  thirty-second  chapter  we  find,  that  upon  Moses 
delaying  to  come  down  from  the  mount  so  soon  as  the 
people  expected  him,  they  call  upon  Aaron  to  make 
them  Elohim  ;  and  Aaron  perfectly  understands  what 
they  mean :  he  makes  them  an  image  and  says  to  them, 
"  This  is   your  Elohim,   Oh  Israel  who  brought   you 

reign  of  the  Shepherd- Kings^  a  branch  of  tlie  Cuthites.  Their 
first  invasion  of  Egypt  took  place  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Abraham.  They  are  the  individuals  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
letters  most  probably  belongs;  they  were  evidently  the  inventors 
of  numerous  arts,  and  the  general  promoters  of  science.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dates  of  the  several  epochs  as  connected  with  this 
account,  according  to  a  chronological  table  given  by  Faber  in  the 
Appendix  to  The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry. 

After  the  Deluge. 

General   emigration    of    mankind,    (Misraim    went    to  i 

Egypt) 560         I 

Building  of  tower  of  Babel 630 

Egypt  invaded  by  Shepherd-Kings 936 

Abraham's  call 1 003 

Expulsion    of    Shepherd- Kings    from    Egypt    by   the 

ancient  Misraim 1 1 96 

Israelites  with  Jacob  go  down  to  Egypt 1232 

Shepherd- Kings  return  ("who  knew  not  Joseph")...    1341 

The  Exodus 1 447 

The  final  expulsion  of  (Danai)  Shepherd-Kings  by  the 
Misraim 1536 

According  to   this  calculation,    the  period  from  the   Deluge   to 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  2938  years. 
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out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Nothing  can  be  more 
improbable  than  the  notion  entertained  by  some  com- 
mentators, that  this  had  any  connection  with  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  gods  the  Israel- 
ites considered  their  Elohim  had  overcome.  And 
moreover  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  fifth  verse, 

"To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  Jehovah." 

The  sacred  historian  would  not  deign  to  honour  it 
by  the  title  of  Elohim,  and  in  contempt  calls  it  ^;iv 
(E-gel),  "  a  calf"  And  Aaron  himself,  who  when  he 
first  made  it  called  it  Elohim  (verse  4.),  when  con- 
vinced by  Moses  of  the  sin  which  he  had  committed 
in  making  a  likeness  of  the  Deitjf,*  terms  it,  nin  b^^n, 
(Ha-egel  Hazzeh),  "  this  calf"  (verse  24.) 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Moses,  when  under 
the  inspiration  of  God  he  indited  the  books  of  the 
law,  prefixed  to  them  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  as  preserved  by  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  their  sacred  records  of  the 
Creation  and  history  of  man  up  to  the  dispersion  at 
Babel  into  the  Hebrew  language  as  we  now  have  them^ 

*  I  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  sensible 
remarks  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry^  (pp.  202,  203.) 

"  These  observations  necessarily  lead  us  to  adopt  the  opinion, 
which  Dy  Allix,  though  from  a  different  train  of  reasoning,  was 
induced  with  so  much  sound  judgement  to  advance:  namely,  that 
in  writing  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Moses  declared  nothing  but  what 
was  generally  known.  Inspiration  is  of  a  two-fold  nature,  agree- 
ably to  the  circumstances  of  those  matters  respecting  which  it 
may  be  concerned.  Sometimes  it  enables  a  prophet  to  reveal  things, 
with  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  human  being  was  previously 
acquainted:  at  other  times,  it  only  directs  him  to  give  a  perfectl}"^ 
accurate  statement  of  points,  which  in  the  main  were  already 
known.     The  jfirsl  kind  oi'  inspiration   comprehends  the  whole  of 

prophetical 
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And  as  the  Israelites  no  doubt,  like  all  other  nations, 
held  their  ancient  records  in  the  highest  veneration, 
their  lawgiver  would  preserve  as  much  of  the  original  as 
he  consistently  could ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  the 
early  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis  so  concise,  and  evi- 
dently partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  hieroglyphic  nar- 
rative. And  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that  passages, 
which  now  appear  obscure  to  us,  were  probably  perfectly 
intelligible  to  those,  who  with  the  Hebrew  text  had 
before  them  the  ancient  pictures,  from  which  it  was 
derived.  Upon  the  books  of  Moses  becoming  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  nation,  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  would 
be  discarded,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
be  totally  forgotten. 

prophetical  and  doctrinal  theology :  the  second  kind  comprises  every 
thing  of  an  historical  nature.  To  this  latter  sort  I  refer  the  greatest 
part  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  impossible  that  mankind  should 
have  known  nothing  of  the  Deluge,  till  Moses  gave  an  account 
of  it :  and  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  all  the  early  Patriarchs 
from  Adam  to  the  Hebrew  legislator,  should  have  been  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Creation.  Moses  therefore  did  not 
now  for  the  first  time  reveal  the  origination  of  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants,  neither  did  he  now  for  the  first  time  declare  that 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  except  a  single  family  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  waters  of  a  flood:  he  simply  rectified  the  mytho- 
logical errors,  which  had  been  superinduced  over  the  primitive 
account  of  those  great  events,  as  possessed  by  Adam  and  Noah; 
and  while  others  had  disfigured  the  truth  by  the  wildness  of 
philosophical  and  idolatrous  fiction.  He  was  taught  by  the  holy 
Spirit  of  God  to  give  a  clear  and  perfectly  unerring  recital  of 
early  history.  In  fact,  had  Moses  been  the  first  who  asserted  a 
cosmogony  and  a  deluge,  and  had  such  events  never  been  heard 
of,  until  he  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  revealed  them,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  he  must  have  been  immediately  rejected 
as  an  impostor  even  by  the  Israelites  themselves." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CREATION  AND  FALL  OF  MAN, 
AS    RECORDED    IN    THE    HEBREW    SCRIPTURES. 


The  narrative  which  is  given  us  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  is  evidently  not  a  connected  con- 
secutive history.     The  first  verse  of  the  first   chapter 
is  an  account  of  the  universal  Creator.     At  the  second 
verse  commences  an  account  of  this  earth;  how  it  was 
reduced  from  a  chaotic  state  to  perfect  order,  and  how 
every   vegetable   and  animal   being   was   formed;    and 
this  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  third  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  is  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  complete 
history.     At  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chapter  the 
narrative  returns  to  the  creation  of  animals  and  man, 
not  really  differing  from  the  former,  but  omitting  some 
things  therein  recorded,  and  giving  others  which  had 
been  passed  over.     Here  we  have  an  account  of  Para- 
dise and  of  man  during  his  state  of  innocence.     The 
third  chapter  commences  with   the  history  of  the  fall 
of  man,  which  is  completed  at   the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth verse.     In  the  twentieth  verse  a  separate  event 
is  recorded,  unconnected  with  either  the  preceding  or 
that  which  immediately  follows  in  the  narrative.     The 
twenty-first   verse    explains    how    man    was    originally 
clothed.    And   the  three   remaining  verses  are  an  ac- 
count  of  his  being   driven  from  Paradise   and  placed 
in  a  new  condition  and  under  a  new  covenant.     Whe- 
ther the  circumstances  recorded  in  the  five  last  verses 
took  place  in  the  order  of  the   narrative  is  doubtful. 
It  is  probable  that  the  events  introduced  in  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-first  verses  of  the  third  chapter  were 
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prior  to  the  fall  or  posterior  to  man's  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  the  latter  of  which  we  must  imagine  was  im- 
mediately consecutive  to  the  former.  Having  premised 
so  much,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  each  part  separately. 

I.  The  statement  respecting  the  universal  Crea- 
tor contained  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter. 

II.  The  account  given  of  this  earth  and  of  the 
forming  of  all  that  therein  is,  beginning 
at  the  second  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  ending  with  the  third  verse  of  the 
second  chapter. 

III.  The  history  of  man  in  his  Paradisiacal  state, 

beginning  at  the  eighth  verse,  and  reaching 
to  the  end  of  the  second  chapter. 

IV.  The   history  of  man's   fall   recorded  in    the 

nineteen  first  verses  of  the  third  chapter. 

V.  An  account  of  Adam's  giving  a  new  name 

to  his  wife.     Verse  twentieth. 

VI.  A   statement  of  the  manner  in  which  man 

was  first  clothed.     Verse  twenty-first. 

VII.  An  account  of  his  expulsion  from  Paradise, 

and  the  new  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed,  contained  in  the  twenty- second  and 
two  following  verses. 
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I.     The  statement  respecting  the  universal 

CREATOR    CONTAINED     IN     THE     FIRST     VERSE 
OF    THE    FIRST    CHAPTER    OF    GENESIS. 


"  In  the  beginning  Elohim  created^  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth." 

The  three  words  in  this  sentence  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  are  yii^  (A-retz),  D'^Dt:;  (Sha--maim), 
and  D^m^^^  (Elohim.) 

The  word  Vl^?  (A-retz),  signifies  the  MHH^r  Earth. 
V")  (Ratz),  as  I  have  before  shewn,  literally  signifying 
"a  flying  horn,"  (implying  flying,  and  gibbous  or  con- 
cave) is  used  for  the  Moon,  a  planet,  and  i^  prefixed  to 
this  word  implies  the  chief  or  head  planet,  this  may 
be  as  respects  the  Moon,  or  as  the  earth  is  the  habi- 
tation of  man.  This  word  is  totally  different  in  signi- 
fication from  noii^  (A-damah),  "earth,"  i.  e.  "mould." 

U^j:)\D  (Sha-maim),  is  a  compound  word  formed  of 
W  "  the  Sun,"  and  WD  "  many  lights,"  i.  e.  "  many  stars ;" 
and  thus  signifies  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  authors 
of  the  Masoretic  punctuation''  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 

*  J^ll  (Bera)  is  literally  '^  the  house  of  the  bird/'  i.  e.  a  bird's 
nest :  hence  the  verb  ^^*)l  (Bara)  "  to  build,"  "  to  make/'  '^  to  create." 

^  As  this  investigation  has  been  totally  connected  with  the  power 
and  form  of  the  consonants,  I  have  omitted  the  vowel  points.  But 
I  consider  them  of  high  authority  in  all  matters  of  doubtful  in- 
terpretation. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  punctuation,  nearly 
the  same  as  it  now  exists,  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  Phonetic 
language.  I  believe  that  the  authors  of  those  points  were  con- 
versant with  the  pictures  from  which  the  language  was  derived. 
In  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  correct  meaning  of  any  passage, 
we  can  have  no  surer  guide,  as  far  as  they  go.  And  a  more 
careful  attention  to  the  nicety  of  them  would  have  prevented 
several  misinterpretations  of  scripture. 
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serve^he  meaning  of  this  word  by  making  it  of  the 
dual  number  U^D^^Ti  (Hash-shamaim),  in  which  form  it 

•  ~     T     ~  ' 

is  invariably  found.  Grammarians  consider  it  a  plural 
noun,  as  it  ^nai/  be  considered  from  signifying  many, 
but  it  is  properly  a  dual  noun,  namely  the  Sun  and 
stars. 

I  now  come  to  a  word,  which  I  consider  of  the 
greatest  importance,  D^1'l^^^  Blohim.  I  write  the  word 
at  full  with  the  1  as  it  ought  to  be  written.  In  this 
word  we  have  nothing  less  than  a  translation  into 
Phonetic  characters  of  the  image  by  which  our  first 
parent  communicated  his  knowledge  of  the  Creator  to 
his  descendants;  and  this  was  the  only  name  by  which 
He  was  known  until  the  days  of  Seth  after  the  birth 
of  Enos,  for  such  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis ; 

rr\rv  udi  ir)\b  bnyn  r^       . 

"  Then  men  began  to  call  upon  (or  to  invoke  by)  the 
name  of  Jehovah." 

Let  me  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  true  idea 
which  was  thus  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  word 
has  been  considered  by  commentators  as  a  plural  noun 
although  connected  with  a  verb  ^12  (Bara),  in  the 
singular.  Now  it  is  no  such  thing;  it  ends  indeed 
with  D**  (im),  which  is  the  common  ending  of  plural 
masculine  nouns  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  every 
letter  in  this  word  is  radical  and  expressive  of  some 
meaning,  as  we  may  expect  in  so  important  a  word. 
I  might  now  simply  render  D\1")^J^  (Elohim)  into  its 
corresponding  pictures,  and  thus  obtain  the  meaning 
of  it,  but  I  will  pursue  a  different  mode,  more  satis- 
factory to  the  reader  and  to  myself. 

The  Almighty  Creator,  as  we  find  from  the  scrip- 
ture, manifested  himself  to  individuals  of  tlie  human 
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race  under  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christ- 
ian dispensations.  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 
and  to  Jacob :  to  Moses  and  to  several  of  the  prophets ; 
to  St  Paul  and  St  John.  Upon  two  of  these  occasions 
we  have  a  description  given  us  of  the  visible  object 
which  was  seen.  Bzekiel  twice  describes  the  vision 
which  he  saw:  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  the  follow- 
ing account : 

"  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and 
a  brightness  was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof 
as  the  colour  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

"  Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness 
of  four  living  creatures.  And  this  was  their  appearance ; 
they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

"And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  every  one  had 
four  wings. 

"  And  their  feet  were  straight  feet ;  the  sole  of 
their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot:  and  they 

SPARKLED   LIKE  THE  COLOUR   OF   BURNISHED   BRASS. 

"  And  they  had  the  hands  of  a  man  under  their 
wings  on  their  four  sides;  and  they  four  had  their 
faces  and  their  wings. 

"Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another;  they 
turned  not  when  they  went;  they  went  every  one 
straight  forward. 

"  As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  they  four  had 
the  FACE  OF  A  Man,  and  the  face  of  a  Lion, 
on  the  right  side:  and  they  four  had  the  face  of 
AN  Ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four  also  had  the  face 
OF  AN  Eagle." 

The  second  description  given  us  by  the  Prophet  is 
in  the  tenth  chapter: 

"  And  there  appeared  in  the  cherubims  the  form 
of  a  man's  hand  under  their  wings. 
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"  And  when  I  looked,  behold  the  four  wheels  by 
the  Cherubims,  one  wheel  by  one  Cherub,  and  another 
wheel  by  another  Cherub :  and  the  appearance  of  the 
wheels  was  as  the  colour  of  a  beryl  stone. 

"  And  as  for  their  appearances,  they  four  had  one 
likeness,  as  if  a  wheel  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a 
wheel. 

"  When  they  went,  they  went  upon  their  four  sides ; 
they  turned  not  as  they  went,  but  to  the  place  whither 
the  head  looked  they  followed  it;  they  turned  not  as 
they  went.  " 

"  And  their  whole  body  and  their  backs,  and  their 
hands,  and  their  wings  and  the  wheels,  were  full  of 
EYES  round  about,  even  the  wheels  that  they  four  had. 

"  As  for  the  wheels,  it  was  cried  to  them  in  my 
hearing,  O  wheel. 

"  And  every  one  had  four  faces :  the  first  face  was 
THE  FACE  OF  A  Cherub,  and  the  second  face  was 
THE  FACE  OF  A  Man,  and  the  third  the  face  of 
A  Lion,  and  the  fourth  the  face  of  an  Eagle. 

"  And  the  Cherubims  were  lifted  up.  This  is  the 
LIVING  creature  that  I  saw  by  the  river  of  Chebar." 

These  two  were  undoubtedly  a  vision  of  the  same 
LIVING  creature.  In  one  case  the  second  face  is 
called  that  of  an  Ox,  and  in  the  other  of  a  Cherub ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  Prophet  means 
exactly  the  same  thing,  the  cherubs  in  the  temple 
having  the  face  of  an  Ox.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
said  "  they  sparkled  like  the  colour  of  burnished  brass," 
and  in  the  latter  "  they  were  full  of  eyes."  The  word 
which  is  rendered  "  like  the  colour,"  is  T^D  (Che-eyn), 
literally  "  as  eyes."  So  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  two  visions. 
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I  will  now  turn  to  a  similar  manifestation  recorded 
by  St  John  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

6.  "  Before  the  throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass 
like  unto  crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and 
round  about  the  throne,  were  four  beasts  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind. 

7.  "  And  the  first  beast  was  like  a  Lion,  and 
the  second  beast  like  a  Calf,  and  the  third  beast 
had  a  face  as  a  Man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was  like 
A  FLYING  Eagle. 

8.  "  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six 
wings  about  him ;  they  were  full  of  eyes  within :  and 
they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come." 

The  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  St  John  are  evidently 
the  same.  I  will  now  shew  how  this  vision  would  be 
represented  in  hieroglyphic  characters ;  ^^  "  a  Man ;" 
^  "  a  Tjion ;"  1  "  a  Bird ;"  n  "  a  living  creature ;"  D** 
"eyes  many."  And  these  hieroglyphics  give  us  the 
Phonetic  word  DNII^K  (Elohim).  Hence  it  appears 
that  ♦Tnn  (Ha-chaj-jah),  ''to  ^a>oi/,"  "The  living  crea- 
ture," which  appeared  to  Ezekiel  and  to  St  John  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  to  Adam 
during  his  Paradisiacal  state.  And  the  image  by  which 
our  first  parent  communicated  his  knowledge  of  the 
Creator  to  his  descendants,  was  a  picture  of  that  vision, 
which  appeared  to  Ezekiel  and  to  St  John,  to  one  under 
the  Jewish,  and  to  the  other  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

To  the  abuse  of  this  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
Creator  to  Adam,  we  can  trace  all  that  animal  worship 
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which  prevailed  at  so  early  a  period  of  man's  history. 
As  in  process  of  time  the  descendants  of  Adam  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  they  necessarily  separated  from 
the  visible  image  of  the  Deity,  which  was  preserved 
to  them  after  the  fall  by  the  Cherubim  on  the  mount 
of  Eden.  They  idolatrously  made  for  themselves  repre- 
sentations from  the  picture  of  D^n1^^^  (Elohim),  which 
they  carried  with  them ;  and  hence  the  Lion,  the 
Bull,  and  the  Eagle  became  the  especial  objects 
of  their  adoration^  Let  me  now  refer  the  reader  to 
a  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  where  the  Apostle  in  describing  the  origin 
and  progress  of  idolatry  had  undoubtedly  before  him 
this  very  image  of  D^1^b^^  (Elohim)  : 

19'  '*  AioTL  TO  yvcocTTov  Tov  Geov,  (pav€pov  ecTTiv  €V 
avTol'i'    o  yap  Geo9  uvtol^  ecpavepwcre, 

20.  "  Ta  yap  aopara  avTov  airo  KTicreoos  Kocrimovy  tol^ 
TTOirfjuaai  voovixeva  KaOopaTai,  rfTe  aioio^  avTov  cvvafii^  Kai 
ueioTrj^      €19  TO   eLvai   avTOVS  avairoKoyriTovs, 

2L  "  AioTt  yvovTe^  tov  Geov  oJ^  cJ?  Geoi/  eool^aaav, 
tj  evyapLdTYjaav'  dXX  eiuaTaiwOrjaav  ev  toT^  OLaXoyiajULol^ 
avTcov,   Kal   eaKOTLCfOrj   rj   aavueTos   auTwv  Kapoia. 

22.  "  Oao'/coi/res"  elvai  aoCpoi,  e/uLCDpavOrjcrav' 

23,  "  Kal  rjXXa^av  ttjv  co^av  tov  aCpOapTOv  Oeov  ev 
ofxoiivfxaTL  e'lKovo^  (pOapTov  avOpooTrov,  Kai  ireTeivuDv  Kai  re- 
TpaTTOowv   Kai  epTreTwv. 

24,  "  Ato  /cat  7rapeo(t)K€v  avTovs  o  Geo?  eu  Ta^g  eTri- 
Ov/uLtaL^  Toov  Kapoiwv  avTwv  eis  aKaOapo'iav,  tov  aTi/ua^eaOaL 
Ta  (Tw/iaTa  avTwv  ev  eavToi^, 

25.  "  O'lTive^    fxeT^XXa^av   ttjv    aXrjOeiau    tov    Oeov    ev 

'"■  See  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  Chap.  vi.  "  On  origin 
and  import  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Btjll,  the  Lion,  and 
Eagle." 

F  2 
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TM  yj/evoet,   Kal  eaejodcrOrjaav  /cat  eXaTpevaav  rrj  KTiaei  Trafjo. 
Tov  KTiaavTa,  6s  ecTiv  €vXoyf]TOs  eis  tovs  alcovas,      A/uLr]u,^^ 


19.  "  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto 
them. 

20.  "  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse : 

21.  "  Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened. 

22.  "  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  be- 
came fools. 

23.  "  And  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 
to  birds,  and  to  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things. 

24.  "  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  un- 
cleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dis- 
honour their  own  bodies  between  themselves: 

25.  "  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie, 
and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  correct  idea  of  the  word 
D'^ni^J^  (Elohim),  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  meaning  of  another  name  of  the  Creator,  mn'' 
(Jehovah.)  Sometime  after  the  fall,  during  the  life 
of  Seth,  (Gen.  iv.  26.)  this  title  of  the  Deity  was 
introduced^,    not  to  the  exclusion   of  the  former,   but 

^  I   am   aware  that  the   word  mn^    (Jehovah),    occurs   in    the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  the 

word 
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synonymous  with  it,  as  appears  from  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  It  might  be  the  case  that  when 
men  had  so  grossly  abused  the  first  emblem  as  to  learn 
idolatry  from  it,  the  pious  Seth  employed  another  con- 
taining the  same  ideas,  but  less  liable  to  abuse.  If 
for  ^^  *^  a  Man,"  we  substitute  %  which  is  constantly 
used  to  signify  "a  man,"  i.  e.  "a  distinguished  man," 
especially  in  forming  proper  names  ;  and  for  ^  "  a  Lion," 
n  signifying  rr^n  (Chaj-jah),  "^woy,"  "a  living  creature," 
we  have  mn"*  (Jehovah),  for  the  name  of  the  Creator, 
omitting  C  (im)  expressive  of  his  attributes'". 

Although  it  is  rather  a  deviation  from  my  im- 
mediate sul'ject  I  will  here  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  another  word  of  the  same  signification,  which  has 
been  most  erroneously  interpreted.  In  the  forty-ninth 
chapter  of  Genesis  Jacob  upon  his  death  bed  with 
the  spirit  of  God  upon  him  utters  a  remarkable  pro- 
phecy respecting  the  promised  Messiah :  "  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Trib^'t:^  (Shiloh)  come;  and  unto 
him  the  gathering  of  the  people." 

Various  have  been  the  interpretations  given  of  this 
word,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  consulting  Pole's  Synopsis. 
There  is  one  way  of  explaining  it,  to  which  I  strongly 
object,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Munster,  Oleaster, 
Grotius,  and  many  modern  Divines.  The  reading  is 
altered  by  changing  nr  into  n,  and  the  word  is  explained 
by  "  The  sent."  In  the  first  place  the  alteration  is  un- 
supported by  the  authority  of  any  manuscript,  and  the 

to  *vi\jekty 
word  existea,#when  the  events  there  recorded  took  place,  although 

it  did  when  tne  history  of  them  was  written. 

^  St  John  in  his  vision  describes  each  of  the  three  animals  as 
"  fwoi/,"  "a  living  creature/'  like  to  a  Calf,  a  Lion,  or  an  Eagle. 

"  I  insert  the  ^  according  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  it  is 
found  in  several  MSS.  in  the  place  of  H. 
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sense  thus  obtained  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  improbable,  than  that  Jacob  with  the 
spirit  of  prophesy  upon  him  should  give  the  promised 
Messiah  a  mysterious  title,  which  would  equally  apply 
to  every  prophet  or  even  priest,  who  may  each  be  called 
"  The  sent,"  "  The  messenger  of  God  ?" 

The  word  is  literally  ^ ,  "  who,"  or  "  who  is,"  m> 
(Jelovah),  the  very  same  word  as  mn*'  "Jehovah,"  with 
the  original  b  restored.  Thus  Jacob  points  out  the 
Messiah  by  a  title  which  could  be  applied  to  no  other 
individual,  and  declared  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour 
about  seventeen  hundred  years  before  his  birth.  The 
three  words,  (omitting  W  which  implies  an  attribute, 
that  of  omniscience) 

^1^^^   Alovah,    The  Creator, 

mn'»   Jehovah,    The  God  of  Israel, 

m^"'   Jelovah,    The  promised  Messiah, 

are  one  and  the  same.  We  need  no  farther  comment 
upon  the  fifty-eighth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
St  John, 


AjULT^Vf   Aarjv,   Xeyu)  vfxiv^   irplv  Af^paajm  yeveaOat,    eyu> 


eifjii. 


"  Verily,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham 
was  I   AM." 

To  preserve  the  similitude  of  the  vvods  I  have 
adopted  for  all  the  common  pronui;^  icition  of  niiT  (Je- 
hovah). I  am  aware  that  this  ih  lot  correct  in  either 
case.  It  is  well  known  that  tlip  Jews,  when  they  met 
with  the  sacred  tetragramma^jn  n")n%  read  for  it  ^'^lif 
(Adonai) ;  and  as  a  directiui:  placed  the  points  of  this 
latter  word  to  the  former,  and  hence  our  pronunciation 
npi  (Jehovah).  From  the  word  Tib'^m  (Shiloh)  we  may 
perhaps  obtain  the  original  punctuation  of  the  corres- 
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ponding  word  mnv  Tib^W  (Shiloh)  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  rib'^-y}  (She-Yeloh),  for  rt^^-"i:i;>?  (Asher-Yeloh). 
And  according  to  their  proper  pronunciation  we  shall 
have  ni^K  Aloh  ;  ni»T  Jehoh  ;  and  niV  Jeloh. 


D^ni'?^^ 


In  the  earliest  hieroglyphics  1  the  feather,  was  a  bird,  an 
Eagle:  and  H  the  nostrils,  an  animal,  a  Bull.  The  above  is  the 
state  they  had  arrived  at  before  their  transition  into  letters. 
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II.    The  account  given  of  this  earth  and  of 

THE  FORMING  OF  ALL  THAT  THEREIN  IS, 
BEGINNING  AT  THE  SECOND  VERSE  OF  THE 
FIRST  CHAPTER,  AND  ENDING  WITH  THE 
THIRD    VERSE    OF    THE    SECOND    CHAPTER. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  namely,  an  account  of  the  Elohim  rendering 
the  earth  habitable,  and  supplying  it  with  different 
orders  of  creatures.  And  first  we  have  presented  to 
us  the  condition  in  which  the  Almighty  Operator  found 
this  ^fe¥9mkmif^i»mktt^ 

Dinn  ''^^'b:;  it:^m  mm  inn  nn'^n  viJ^m 

"  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

The  words  )nr\  and  im  Tohu  and  Bohu  are  of 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  signification.  1  "  the 
feather,"  and  n  "  breath,"  expressive  of  ''  inanity  and 
vacuity."  1  "  a  house ;"  and  D  "  a  tent."  "  The  earth 
was  as  a  Chaotic  tent,  as  a  Chaotic  house."  The  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  once  uses  these  words  together,  and  in  a 
remarkable  manner  confirms  the  above  interpretation 
of  them.  Describing  the  utter  destruction  which  God 
was  about  to  bring  upon  a  city,  he  says:  (xxxiv.  11.) 

"  He  will  stretch  upon  it  the  line  inji  (Tohu)  of  con- 
fusion and  emptiness,  and  the  stones  )r\2  (Bohu)  of  con- 
fusion and  emptiness."  Joining  IHJI  (Tohu)  with  lp 
(Khav,)  the  line  of  a  tent,  and  mi  (Bohu)  with  '^m^ 
(Avney),  the  stones  of  a  house. 
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The  word  It^H  Choshek,  darkness,  is  literally  :3 
"as"  m  "£he  Sun,"  n  "hidden,"  implying  that  the 
rays  of  iii^dSbm  could  not  penetrate  the  chaotic  mass, 
so  as  to  reach  the  face  of  the  deep. 


U)iin   Tehom,    "The    deep,"    i.  e.     "The    Tohu    of 
WATERS,"  or  the  great  abyss. 

The  description  that  now  follows  is  clear  and  in- 
telligible. Upon  this  Chaotic  mass  the  Spirit^  of  Elo- 
HiM  is  represented  as  moving,  reducing  all  to  order 
and  harmony;  establishing  the  present  order  of  day 
and  night,  winter  and  summer;  and  in  the  course  of 
six  days  creating  every  vegetable,  fruit,  animal,  and 
lastly  man,  a  being  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  creation ; 
by  the  possession  of  intellect  and  reason  like  unto  the 
Creator  himself.  And  to  man  is  given  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the^  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  They 
were  created  male  and  female,  and  Elohim  blessed 
them,  saying;  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  And  Elohim  is  represented  as  beholding 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  was  the  sixth 
day. 

The  next  event  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  six  days,  is  one  of  great  importance : 

*  nn  (Ruach),  is  "the  bird  of  the  bosom,"  i.  e.  Spiritus,  Spirit, 
or  Breath;  and  corresponds  with  the  word  JlSmD  (Merachepheth) 
of  similar  derivation,  signifying  literally,  "to  pant,"  '^to  flutter." 
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^:dd  nit:;  n  •'D  ^n^^  mp^'i  •»v'»it:rn  □i'>-n>^  D^'^^':'^^  iniM 

mt:;v^  D^m^^^  ^^"^l  ^\Di^  )r\::i^bo 

"  And  on  the  seventh  day  Elohim  ended  his  work, 
which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made." 
"  And  Elohim  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  Elohim  created  and  made." 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  origin  and  sanc- 
tification  of  the  seventh  day.  And  through  the  verb, 
which  is  used,  and  which  in  process  of  time  came 
to  signify  "to  rest,"  we  obtain  the  hieroglyphic  and 
title  by  which  our  first  parents  designated  this  day: 


1  (/X)  1 


r\:iw  (Shab-bath)*  or  ^^2  (Bash-shish),   The  daugh- 
ter OF  THE  Sun.  _ 

It  appears   then  that   our   first   parents   to   honour 
and  distinguish   the  seventh   day  gave  it  the  title   of 
Bath-Shish  ;  and  this  fact  is  not  merely  recorded  by 
Moses,  but  established  from  the  picture  language,  which 
was   drawn   no  doubt  by  Adam  himself,   and  handed 

»  The  authors  of  the  punctuation  preserve  the  original  form 
of  this  word  by  inserting  a  double  dagesh  in  1,  thus  compensating 
for  the  second  ti^ . 
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to  his  posterity^.  We  have  here  a  complete  answer 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  Sabbath  was  first  instituted  at  the  Exo- 
dus, and  that  Moses  to  give  a  higher  sanction  to  it 
introduced  an  account  of  its  origin,  as  having  taken 
place  in  Paradise.  I  am  not  surprized  at  such  an 
opinion  having  been  entertained,  for  certainly  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  commandment,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  all  the  details  concerning  it  are  laid 
down  in  the  Levitical  code,  seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
a  new  ordinance,  with  which  the  people  were  unac- 
quainted; and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  a  total 
silence  in  the  sacred  records  respecting  the  Sabbath 
from  its  first  institution  till  the  Exodus.  The  truth 
of  the  matter,  I  believe,  is  this.  God  instituted  the 
Sabbath  for  man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  as  a  great 
blessing  to  himself  and  his  posterity^;  but,  when  Eve 
by  a  perversion  of  God's  intention  (as  I  am  about,  to 

^  The  following  may  be  the  signs  by  which  the  clays  of  the 
week  were  known,  and  from  which  the  numerals  up  to  seven  were 
formed  : 

^i^  "  The   first  Sun/'  from  which    was  formed 

the  numeral ,. .  .i-     W^i^ ] 

]'^  "  SvLYij  repetition  of,  or  return." A    -    *'2W 2 

V  "  Sun,   the  third,"   from  the  three  rays  or 

points  of  the  character  ::; ^^^  wb^ 3 

V  &  *)  "  Fourth/'  two  feet  of  bird  and  two  of  man  ?   yl•)^^ 4 

Wr\  "  Fifth   Sun/'  from   five  fingers  in   charac-  ;^' 

ter  n? ^.4^^.e>A   tybn  ....5 

\D^  "  Sixth  Sun/'  from  six  points  of  the  two  \D      t^T^t^T  ....6> 

The  word  ti^"'^?  which  I  give  for  number  one  soon  came  to 
signify  a  man,  one^^  as  we  now  use  the  word;  and  as  the  French 
use  ON ;  and  the  word  inj*?  supplied  its  place  as  a  numeral.  But 
it  is  frequently  found  in  its  original  sense  of  "individuality," 
(Gen.  X.  15.  xv.  10.  xxvi.  31,  &c.)  In  Numbers  (i.  4.)  we  have 
HDD^  t:»>X   i:^''^   INT ;    "  There  shall  be  one  man  for  a  tribe." 
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shew)  made  it  a  cause  of  her  idolatry,  God  left 
men  to  their  own  inventions,  and  judicially  permitted 
them  to  neglect  this  ordinance,  which  he  mercifully 
restored  to  his  people  Israel,  and  thus  through  them 
preserved  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Christian  Church^. 

*  The  most  eminent  of  the  Jewish  Rabbies  considered  the  Sab- 
bath a  peculiar  boon  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites;  that,  as  they 
are  distinguished  amidst  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  their  unfortu- 
nate exile  and  sufferings,  they  have  received,  in  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  and  in  the  feelings  of  beatitude  that  accompany  it, 
a  compensation  for  all  these  sufferings.  In  this  sense  the  Talmud 
says  (Exod.  xxxi.  13.)  "The  Holy  one  (blessed  be  He)  said  to 
Moses,  "  I  have  a  precious  gift  in  my  treasury,  its  name  is  Sabbath  ; 
1  intend  to  bestow  it  on  the  Israelites:  Go  and  acquaint  them 
with  my  intention." 

[See  account  of  Spirit  of  Jewish  Religion  in  the  Hebrew  Review  and  Magazine 
of  Rabbinical  Literature,  now  in  the  course  of  publication.] 
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III.     The  history  of  man  in  his  paradisiacal 

STATE,  BEGINNING  AT  THE  EIGHTH  VERSE, 
AND  REACHING  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND 
CHAPTER. 


This  is  the  golden  age  of  the  poets;  and  the 
few  events  here  recorded  have  afforded  the  materials 
of  all  those  beautiful  descriptions,  vv^hich  they  have 
given  us  of  man  in  the  first  period  of  his  existence. 
We  are  informed  that  God  prepared  a  garden  on  the 
mount  Eden,  that  he  made  every  tree  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  and  good  for  food  to  grow  and  flourish  there, 
and  gave  man  possession  of  it  to  cultivate  it  and  to 
keep  it.  But  we  are  next  informed  that  man  being 
a  rational  responsible  creature  God  gave  unto  him  two 
commandments,  upon  the  observance  of  which  his  happi- 
ness depended.  These  two  commandments  were  repre- 
sented in  the  original  picture  language  by  two  trees, 
of  which  the  man  and  the  woman  were  forbidden  to 
taste  the  fruit ;  this  was  a  very  plain  and  natural  way 
of  symbolizing  this  fact,  the  commandments  themselves 
must  have  been  orally  communicated  to  Adam,  and  in 
the  same  manner  transmitted  by  him  to  his  posterity^ 

^  I  may  here  remark,  that  in  every  part  of  this  ancient  history, 
wherever  a  speech  is  introduced  it  must  be  of  later  origin  than 
the  picture  narrative  itself.  The  pictures  might  represent  a  man 
in  the  act  of  speaking,  but  it  was  at  a  very  advanced  state  of 
this  mode  of  writing,  or  perhaps  not  before  it  became  Phonetic, 
that  the  speeches  were  introduced,  they  were  orally  transmitted 
from  one  to  another  along  with  the  pictures,  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  are  the  most  difficult  parts  to  understand,  and  the  least  to 
be  relied  upon  as  expressing  the  sense  of  the  original  narrative- 
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But  there  is  sufficient  light  afforded  us  to  ascertain 
what  these  two  commandments  were.  One  tree  was 
called, 

''  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 

or  literally 

"  The  tree  of  the  taste  of  good  and  evil." 

The  second  tree  was  called  D^'Tin  v;;  (Etz  Hachajim), 
"  The  tree  of  lives." 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  discovering  under 
these  two  symbolical  trees  the  two  commandments  given 
by  the  Almighty  Creator  to  our  first  parents. 

The  first  was  that  which  at  a  later  period,  when 
men  could  read,  God  inscribed  upon  a  table  of  stone. 
Let  us  peruse  it  and  see  whether  it  would  not  pro- 
perly be  described  by  a  tree  of  the  taste  of  good 
and  EVIL : 

•^ti;^^1  h)^^n  u^w^i  ^'^ik  mion  by\  bo^  i^-r^mv^  i^h 

V")^^^  r\nr\n  d^'DI  it^^s^i  nnriD  v">^^ 

^r\m:i  nDt:?^i  ^invh  u^^b^"^  ion  t]^v^ 

"  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 

or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above, 

or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 

under  the  eai;th : 

"  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve 

them;    for   I   the    Lord  thy   God   am  a  jealous   God, 

VISITING    THE    INIQUITY   of  the   fathers    upon    the 

children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 

that  hate  me; 

"  And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that 

love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments."  (Exod.  xx.  4 — 6.) 
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This  is  the  first  commandment  represented  by  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It  held 
out  to  Adam  an  alternative  of  good  and  evil.  It 
shewed  him  how  to  secure  blessings  to  his  latest  pos- 
terity ;  and  likewise  pointed  out  that  evil,  which  would 
bring  a  curse  not  merely  upon  himi^elf,  but  upon  his 
children  for  many  generations. 

The  second  commandment  represented  by  "  the  tree 
of  LIVES,"  is  that  which  God  repeated  to  Noah,  (Gen. 
ix.  6.)  and  which  he  also  wrote  as  he  did  the  former  for 
his  people  Israel : 

riDv  mio  riDi  t:;•»^^  hdd 

"  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death."     (Exod.  xxi.  12.) 

To  the  transgression  of  the  first  of  these  command- 
ments was  annexed  a  particular  curse: 

"  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

Death  is  now  so  familiar  to  the  children  of  Adam, 
that  we  all  know  the  meaning  of  this  expression ;  but 
how  could  the  idea  be  conveyed  to  our  first  parents, 
when  as  yet  they  had  never  witnessed  the  dissolution 
of  any  creature  ?  We  must  go  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  to  ascertain  this.     The  hieroglyphic  picture 


of  death   was       ^        the   same  as        ^        the   great 


abyss,  omitting  n,  written  r\)D  (Moth),  and  Pi)^r\  PDD 
is  literally  "  In  the  chaotic  gulf  thou  shalt 
BE  ENGULFED."  The  H  signifying  "breath,"  may  be 
omitted  to  express  more  correctly  the  state  of  death. 
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And  hence  it  is  that  in  all  ancient  mythology,  as 
well  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  death  is  connected  with 
a  gulf  or  deep  abyss.  Hesiod  in  describing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Titans,  (a  fable  borrowed  from  the  judge- 
ment of  God  upon  the  Cuthites  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,   and  mixed  up  with  the  fall  of  man)  says: 


"  Tov£   /j.ev   ifTTO   yOovo^   evpvod€ir]9 

Tl€/uL\j/av,  Kal  cecriuolaiv,   ev  apyaXeoiaiv  eorjaavj     ^ 
l!^LKr)aavTe^  '^epariv,   VTrepOv/mov?   irep   eovra^,  ^ 
loaorov  evepu    vtto   yr}^,   oaov  ovpavo9  €(Tt    airo   yairj^, 
Icrov  yap   T    airo  y'^^  e?   TapTapov  ijepoevra^ 

(Deor.  Gen.  7l6.) 


"  them  they  drove 

Vain  glorious  as  they  were,  with  hands  of  strength 
O"'ercoming  them,  beneath  the  expanse  of  earth, 
And  bound  with  galling  chains  ;   so  far  beneath 
This  earth,  as  earth  is  distant  from  the  sky : 
So  deep  the  space  to  darksome  Tartarus.^' 


And  again, 

"  ^vOdce  y^£   oi^oCpeprjg,   Kal   TapTcipov  rjepoevTo'S, 
ovTov   T    aTpvycTOio,   Kai   ovpavov   acTTcpoevTO'S^ 
E^e£>;9   irdvTcop   Trrjyai,   Kal   TveipaT    eacriv, 
ApyaXe  ,   evpwevTa^   Ta  t€   aTvyeovcn  Oeoi   irep' 
^acTfjLa  fxey .      Ovoe   /ce   irai^Ta  TeXecKpopov  ets  eviavrov 
Ovoas   'iKoiT  y  €L   TTpMTa   TTvXewv   €VT0g6€   yevoLTo, 
AXXa  /C6J/  evda  Kal  evOa   (pepoi  irpo   dveXXa   OveXXtj 
ApyaXerj'    oeivov  tc   Kal  aOavaToicTL  Oeolcn 
T^ovTo  Tspa^'    Kal   vvkto^  epejuvrj^   oiKia   ceiva 
E(7T>7/C€i/,    V€(p€Xri9   K€KaXvjUifx€va  Kvaverjai.^^ 
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"  successive  there 


The  dusky  earth,  and  darksome  Tartarus, 
The  sterile  ocean  and  the  starry  heaven, 
Arise  and  end,  their  source  and  boundary, 
A  drear  and  ghastly  wilderness,  abhorred 
E'^en  by  the  gods  —  a  vast  vacuity; 
Might  none  the  space  of  one  slow  circling  year, 
Touch  the  firm  soil,  that  portal  entered  once. 
But  him  the  whirls  of  vexing  hurricanes 
Toss  to  and  fro.      E'en  by  immortals  loathed 
This  prodigy  of  horror.     There  too^tand 
The  mansions  drear  of  gloomy  night,  o''erspread 
With  blackening  vapours." 

In  these  passages  there  is  evidently  a  poetical  de- 
scription of  DEATH,  by  the  metaphor  of  being  plunged 
into  an  abyss. 

We  have  also  in  the  sacred  writings  DlQ"'»")Vti'*  (Sharey- 
Maveth),  the  "  gates  of  death ;"  and  mD"nin  (Chadrey- 
Maveth),  "  the  chambers  of  death :"  and  in  the  Reve- 
lations "  /cXets  Tov  aSou  kul  tou  OavaTov,''  (i.  8.)  "  The 
keys  of  hell  and  death."  These  figures  of  speech  are 
all  borrowed  from  the  original  idea  of  death  being  a 
place,  i.  e.  the  deep  abyss. 

In  the  last  verse  of  this  chapter  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

w^'in'^  ikb^  ^^wi!i^  D1^^^  D^Dny  un'^w  in*'! 

Thus  translated  in  our  version ;  "  And  they  were 
both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed ;" 
copied  from  the  Septuagint^:  '' Ka\  tjaau  oi  ^vo  yv/uvol 

*  The  incorrectness  of  the  Septuagint  translation  led  to  mis- 
interpretations of  the  sacred  writings  at  an  early  period.  Philo- 
Judaeus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Platonic  school,  who  flourished  at 
Alexandria  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  in  commenting  upon 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  has  the  following  passage:   '"E^r}<t 
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ore    Aca/UL    Kai    r]    yuvrj    avTou^    Kal    ovk    r]a")^uvovTO.^^      From 

this  translation  which  has  been  universally  followed 
arises  an  error,  which  pervades  the  received  history  of 
the  fall  of  man.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  whole 
account  respecting  man's  nakedness  and  shame;  which 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew. 

The  word  D^'DH);  (Ahrvim-mim),  which  is  rendered 
in  this  passage  naked,  occurs  again  in  the  very  next 
verse : 

mi:;n  rr^n  '^dd  nnv  n^n  wn^n)  - 

rendered,  "  And  the  Nachash  was  more  subtil  than 
any  beast  of  the  field ;"  again  borrowed  from  the  Septua- 
gint  {(ppovLiuLoiraTos) ;  SO  that  the  same  jvj^qrdin  ^ 
means  naked,  and  in  the  next  subtil.  Such  never 
could  have  been  the  intention  of  the  writer.  The  word 
I  am  convinced,  whatever  its  signification  may  be,  is 
the  same  in  both  passages. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  word  U"^^  (Ah-rom)  in 
the  Hebrew  language  signifies  "  naked,"  and  also  "  crafty;" 

KCLKelvo  ciaTrontiT€oV  ore  fxeu  trapaivei  airo  Trai/roc  ^v\ov  ev  tw  irapa- 
de'ia-oo  io-dleiu,  eva  irporpeTrei'  ore  be  airayopevei  yprjcrdai  tw  irovrjpov 
Ka\  KaXov  alTKi),  w?  TrXelocriu  hiaXejerat.  ckcT  jueV  yap  ^rjcriVy  '  'Atto 
TravTo?  (payrj''  evravQa  he  ^  ov  (pdyeade'*  ^  kui  rj  B'  au  tjinepa  (payrjre/ 
ovyi  ^  (bayrj/  Ka\  '  ciTrodaueTa-de/  <^i'Y'  '  diroQavrj'"  (Lib.  I.  LeglS 
Allegoriarum.)  ^'^  Moreover  this  point  must  be  inquired  into:  when 
he  authorises  the  eating  of  every  tree  in  paradise  he  addresses  one 
person:  but  when  he  interdicts  the  use  of  that  tree  which  was 
the  cause  of  good  and  evil,  he  addresses  more  than  one.  For  in 
the  former  case  he  says,  ^'  Of  all  thou  shall  eat ;"  in  the  latter, 
"  Ye  shall  not  eat :  and  in  the  day  that  Ye  shall  eat"  not  "  Thou 
shall  eat :"  and,  "  Ye  shall  die"  not  "  Thou  shall  die."  Philo  then 
proceeds  to  explain  by  an  allegory  the  reason  of  this  change  of 
number.  Now  there  is  no  change  of  number  in  the  original,  but 
it  is  introduced  by  the  Septuagint  translation.  In  the  Hebrew 
we  have  ^DJ^Jl  "Thou  shall  eat"  and  niDD,  "Thou  shall  die" 
This  is  not  the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  error  in  the  writings 
of  Philo. 
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it  is  used  in  these  senses  in  the  Book  of  Job.  And 
belonging  to  the  same  root  are  the  words  Dl^  (Ah-rah), 
"  to  make  naked,  to  uncover ;"  nn^  or  nny  (Er-vah  or 
Er-jah),  "  nakedness."  But  there  was  also  another  word 
of  the  same  characters  Ul^  (Ah-rum),  of  quite  a  different 
signification,  namely,  "  upright."  And  from  this  word 
there  are  several  derivatives.  We  have  the  verb  D*)y 
(Ah-ram),  "to  stand  upright." 

"  At  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  stood  upright, 
"  They  stood  as  a  heap  of  waves."     (Exod.  xv.  8.) 

We  have  also  nD^V  (Aremah),  "  an  heap,"  (Ruth  iii.  7), 
and  pDnv  (Ahr-mon),  "a  poplar  tree."  (Geii.  xxx.  37.) 
And  to  this  latter  form  of  the  word  belong  □'•Dnv 
(Ahrum-mim),  and  D^y  (Ah-rum),  in  the  passage  now 
before   us^     It  is   curious   again  to  observe  the  pains 

*  The  roots  of  these  two  classes  of  words  were  probably  11^ 
(Our),  "the  forehead;"  and  ")iy  (Oor),  "the  skin." 

From  the  latter  is  derived  D'lV  (Ahrom),  "naked;"  and  from 
the  former  D^V  (Ahrum),  "  upright." 

In  Exodus  xxxiv.  we  have  an  account  of  Moses,  that  when  he 
came  down  from  the  mount  V32  HIV  Y^p  translated  thus:  "The 
skin  of  his  face  shone."  The  word  11^  (Our)  in  this  passage  should 
be  rendered  "the  forehead."  "The  forehead  of  his  face  was 
horned :"  i.  e.  was  like  to  the  Moon.  "  The  skin  of  his  face 
was  horned"  is  unintelhgible,  and  we  have  no  authority  for  ren- 
dering the  verb  ]'')p  (Karan)  in  any  other  sense,  (see  Ps.  Lxix.  32). 
The  Vulgate  translation  is  "  cornuta  facies  sua." 

^^ti^  liy  (Our  Shinni),  Job  xix.  20,  translated  "  the  skin  of  my 
teeth,"  is  probably,  "  the  front  or  edge  of  my  teeth." 

The  verb  liy  ( Aur),  "  to  arise,"  viz.,  "  to  lift  up  the  forehead," 
is  of  same  derivation,  (see  Ps.  vii.  7.) 

The  verb  lY^  (Avar),  "to  blind,"  "to  put  a  film  over  the 
eyes,"  is  derived  from  11V  (Our),  "the  skin."  (See  Exod.  xxiii.  8. 
Deut.  xvi.  19.)     Hence  11^  (Iv-ver),  "blind." 
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taken  by  the  authors  of  the  Masoretic  punctuation  to 
guard  us  against  confounding  these  words  with  D*iy 
(Ah-rom),  signifying  "naked."  There  is  a  remarkable 
punctuation  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  syllabi- 
cation :  we  have  D''^^")J/  (Ahrum-mim),  D  with  double 
dagesh  after  the  long  vowel  ^,  to  distinguish  it  from 
D'^pny  (Ahru-mim),  the  former  signifying  "  upright," 
the  latter  "  naked."  And  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  this:  the  man  and  the  woman  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  created  beings  by  their  upright  figure. 
To  this  Ovid  has  an  allusion  in  his  history  of  man's 
creation,  borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  passage  now  be- 
fore us: 

"  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera  terram 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit :  caelumque  tueri 
Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus."" 

"  Thus  while  the  mute  creation  downward   bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend; 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies." 

And  our  own  poet  Milton  has  considered  this  dis- 
tinction of  sufficient  importance  to  introduce  it  in  his 
account  of  man's  creation : 

"There  wanted  yet  the  master  work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest." — —  Book  vii.  505 — 510. 

^^''V  (Air),  the  young  of  an  animal  from  its  nakedness,  is  derived 
from  n^V  Oor  "the  skin."  (See  Job  i.  21.) 

"T»V  (Ir),  a  city  from  being  situated  on  a  hill,  from  1))^  (Our) 
"the  forehead." 
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'    And  now  we  can  use  the  word  in  each  passage  in 
the  same  sense. 

ni^n  ir^n  ^dd  ony  n^'n  ii^n^m 

"  And  the  Nachash  was  nipje„.upright  JbhMLJJl)L^^ 
of  the  field." 

This  fact  is  properly  recorded  to  explain  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  that  curse,  which  was  afterwards  pro- 
nounced upon  him : 

"  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go." 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  D")V  (Ah-rum),  we  come  to  the  word  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  whole  history :  W^^D'^  (Ith-boshashu.) 

The  Septuagint  translators  considered  this  the  Hith- 
pahel  of  the  verb  W)2  (Bosh),  which  signifies  "  to  blush  " 
or  "be  ashamed\"  And  with  them  the  word  has  no 
more  force  than  if  written  in  the  Kal.  It^U'X^I  (Velo 
Boshu)  equally  signifies,  "And  they  were  not  ashamed." 
(Ps.  xxii.  6.)     But   the  verb   is   of  a   totally   different 

"■  The  verb  12/11  signifies  "to  be  ashamed/'  "to  be  confounded," 
literally  "  to  hide  the  face." 

In   three  passages    of  the  Bible   we  have  the  phrase  U^)2   1^  *, 

W)2  ly   I^TPI    "  And  they  tarried  till  blushing:'     Judg.  iii.  25. 

U;)2    ly    U    n:iS*'1    "And   when   they    urged   him   till  blushing." 

2  Kings  ii.  ly. 

W)2  ly  U^^)  V:32  JnK  "IDyi    "  And  he  settled  his  countenance  and 

set  it  till  blushing."     2  Kings  viii.  1 1 . 

In  these  passages  the  phrase  should  be  rendered,  "till  sun- 
set." W^2  is  a  compound  word  of  \D  and  Kll,  "Going  down 
of  Sun,"  dropping  the  ^^.  And  hence  the  verb  VJ)2  "to  be  con- 
founded," literally  "to  hide  the  face  as  setting  Sun."  In  one  pas- 
sage (Isai.  XXX.  5.)  the  original  J^  of  the  verb  seems  to  be  retained. 
In  several  places  it  derives  its  sense  from  the  original  idea  "of  going 
down." 
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derivation;  it  is  the  Hithpahel  of  the  verb  \D\D2  (Ba- 
shash),  a  v^ord  of  the  same  derivation  as  r\2in  (Sha-bath); 
and    signifying   exactly   the    same,    both    derived   from 

one  written  with  the  two  Shins,  and  the  other 

with  only  one.  I  will  now  first  shew  that  this  is  the 
case ;  and  then  consider  the  force  of  the  verb  in  its 
Hithpahel  form. 

We  find  the  verb  W\D2  (Ba-shash)  used  twice  in  the 
sacred  writings  in  the  form  Kal,  and  in  each  case  it  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  as  D2^  (Sha-bath). 

-  m^b  nwD  \D\D2  o  Dvn  j^ti 

translated  thus  in  the  Septuagint  "  Kal  iSwv  6  \ao^  on 
KeKpoviKe  yi(jt)VGrj<s   Karaf^rjvaL,^'     "And   when   the  people 
saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  down."     That  is; 
"ceased,"  "failed"  to  come  down.     Exod.  xxxii.  1. 
Again,  Judges  v.  28. 

Kii^  11D"-)  mm^i  V'^ii:^ 
translated  in  the  Septuagint,  "  ^l6tl  ria^vvOri  apfxa  ayroi;," 
"  Why  is  his  chariot  ashamed  ?"  which  is  scarcely  sense ; 
and  altogether  omits  the  word  ^?U^  (La-bo).  The  passage 
is  correctly  rendered  in  our  version ;  "  Why  is  his 
chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?"  i.  e.  "  Why  does  his  chariot 
delay  or  fail  to  come?"  In  each  passage  the  verb  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find  r\2^  (Sha-bath). 

"  And  day  and  night  shall  not  cease   or  fail."     (Gen. 
viii.  22.)     (See  also  Job  xxxii.  1.) 

The  words  VJW2  (Ba-shash),  and  r\2ii:  (Sha-bath),  are 
of  the  same  meaning,  and  each  borrows  its  sense  of 
"  resting,"  or  "  ceasing,"  from  the  noun  ti^l^"ii3  (Bath- 
shish),  which  was  the  name  given  by  our  first  parents 
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to  the  seventh  day,  and  signifies  "  the  Daughter  of  the 
Sun." 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Hithpahel  form  of 
the  verb  UJW2  (Ba-shash),  as  used  in  this  passage. 
Professor  Lee  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar  gives  the  pro- 
perties of  conjugations  grounded  on  this  form,  "  First, 
To  be,  or  become  that,  which  the  primitive  word 
signifies.  Secondly,  to  Jeign,  pretend,  exhibit,  &c. 
that,  which  the  primitive  word  signifies."  The  last 
sense  here  given  is  the  primitive  meaning  of  this 
form  of  the  verb;  it  may  have  a  passive,  reflective, 
or  active  signification,  and  either  is  given  to  it  as 
the  sense  of  the  context  may  require^.  I  would 
render  then  the  verb  it^^l^^lJl^  (Ith-boshashu)  in  the 
active  sense  of  exhibiting  or  setting  up,  that  which 
the  primitive  word  signifies,  and  W\D2r\^  K^V  (Velo  Ith- 
boshashu)  will  be,  "  And  they  had  not  set  up  Bath- 
shish^."     That  is,  they  had  not  yet  committed  idolatry 

^  Vid.  Professor  Lee's  Gram.  2d  Edit.  p.  118. 
^  There  is  an  exactly  similar  usage  of  lljy  ( Ah-zab),  "  an  image/' 
in  the  Hithpahel  form  of  the  verb  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  : 

Di^n-^D  V")  pn  )2b  n2wr\D  n^i'^-^^i 

*^  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth. 

For   every    imagination   of  the    thoughts   of  his    (i.  e.    man's) 

heart  was  only  evil  continually. 
And   it  repented  the  Lord   that  he  had   made  man  on   the  earth. 

For  he  (i.  e.  man)  set  up  idols  in  his  heart." 

The  last  clause  ought  I  conceive  to  be  thus  rendered.  The 
reader  will  remark  the  parallelism  of  the  passage. 

lljyn''  (Ith-ahz-zeb)  is  a  word  of  precisely  the  same  form  as 
U!^2Jy*  (Ith-bo-shesh) ;  one  signifying  generally  to  set  up  an  idol, 
the  other  to  set  up  the  particular  idol  Bathshish. 

We 
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by  setting  up  an  image  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun. 
But  this  statement  at  the  same  time  implies  that  they 
did  this  afterwards.  Here  then  concludes  the  history 
of  man  during  his  innocency  with  an  awful  presage 
of  that  transgression,  of  which  the  sacred  historian  now 
proceeds  to  give  an  account. 

We  have  also  (Gen.  iii.  8)  DT^^H  ^^n^n•»1  (Vayithchab-bea 
Haadam),  where  i^lH  is  literally  "  a  secret  house/'  and  the  passage 
implies  "  the  man  made  for  himself,  or  set  up  a  secret  house/'  i.  e. 
"  hid  himself."  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  state  of  the  lan- 
guage the  Hithpahel  form  of  the  verb  always  signified  "  the  setting 
up"  the  noun  from  which  the  verb  was  derived;  and  we  should 
see  this  in  every  case,  if  we  could  now  obtain  the  noun  from  which 
each  verb  is  derived.  JlH  (Hith)  signifies  "the  setting  up/'  from 
n  "  the  pole  of  the  tent."  ]T\'^  (Nathan),  which  is  merely  TS  rendered 
into  a  triliteral  word  by  two  formative  nuns,  signifies  in  its  first 
sense  "to  set  up,"  and  is  so  used  (Gen.  ix.  13) : 

"  I  do  set  up  my  bow  in  the  cloud." 

In  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  fifty- first  of  Isaiah  we  have 
lib^yy^  •'Dip  miynn  nniVAl  "  (Set  up  or)  Lift  up  thy  counte- 
nance, lift  up  thy  countenance,  arise,  O  Jerusalem." — The  root  of 
nii;;nn  (see  note  p.  99.)  is  1i;r  (Our),  "the  forehead." 
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IV.     The   history  of   man's  fall  recorded  in 

THE  NINETEEN  FIRST  VERSES  OF  THE  THIRD 
CHAPTER. 


We  are  first  informed  that  of  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made  the  Nachash 
was  the  most  upright ;  this,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
is  recorded  to  shew  the  propriety  of  the  curse  after- 
wards inflicted  upon  him.  By  some  means  this  creature, 
a  species  of  serpent,  was  an  instrument  in  promoting 
the  sin  of  the  woman.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
being  the  most  upright  and  beautiful  of  God's  creatures 
was  the  model  from  which  she  made  her  idol ;  and 
the  Almighty,  more  fully  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
her  conduct,  inflicted  a  curse  upon  the  animal  that  even 
partook  in  so  small  a  degree  of  her  guilt.  However 
this  may  be,  the  woman  symbolically  ate  of  the  tree 
of  the  KNOWLEDGE  of  GOOD  and  EVIL ;  that  is,  trans- 
gressed the  first  commandment  of  God.  She  set  up 
the  worship  of  Bathshish,  and  induced  her  husband 
to  partake  with  her  in  her  idolatrous  rites.  This  is 
contained  in  the  six  first  verses  of  this  chapter  under 
a  picture  of  the  Nachash  giving  an  apple  of  the  tree 
to  Eve,  her  eating  thereof,  and  presenting  one  to  her 
husband,  who  also  partakes  with  her  of  the  forbidden 
fruit. 

The  whole  of  the  conversation  between  Eve  and 
the  Nachash  may  be  allegorical  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  of  the  woman*;  an  hieroglyphical  description  of 

*  There  is  nothing  new  in   this  mode  of  interpretation :  it  has 
been  adopted  by  several  learned  commentators. 

"  Acutissime  omnium  sensisse  mihi  videtur  Abarbanel,  qui  negat 
Serpentem  allocutum  esse  mulierem  (neque  enim  dicitur,  ut  de  Balaam! 

asina, 
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that  which  took  place  "  in  the  chambers  of  her  imagery." 
Such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  in  unison  with 
the  Apostle's  allusion  to  Eve's  transgression :  "  I  fear 
lest  by  any  means  as  the  serpent"  (is  represented  to 
have)  "beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,  so  your 
MINDS  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ."     (2  Cor.  xi.  3.) 

The  seventh  verse  is  as  follows: 

In  our  translation,  which  is  again  a  literal  copy  from 
the  Septuagint,  we  have :  "  And  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked ; 
and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  them- 
selves aprons."  In  this  passage  we  have  the  word  Ut^iy 
(Ey-rum-mim),  rendered  "  naked."  I  shewed  before 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  words  derived  from  two 
roots  of  the  same  characters,  but  of  different  meaning, 
D^V  (Ah-rom),  implying  "  nakedness,"  and  D"^y  (Ah-rum), 
"uprightness."  From  each  of  these  words  is  formed 
Dn''V  (Ey-rum),  differing  in  meaning  according  to  the 
root  to  which  it  belongs :  we  have  Dl*'^  (Ey-rom),  signify- 
ing "  nakedness,"  in  three  passages  (Deut.  xxviii.  48 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.  39.)    But  in  the  three  passages  in  which  it 

asina,  aperuit  Deus  os  serpentis) ;  sed  prosopopoeia  est,  qualia  multa 
sunt :  et  Ps.  cxLviii.  7,  Laudate  Dominum,  dracones,  &c.  Job  xxviii.  14, 
Ahyssus  dicit,  Non  est  in  me;  et  Gen.  iii.  14.  Deus  dicitur  allocutus 
Serpentem:  quasi  vero  mutum  et  brutum  animal  allocutus  esset. 
Quod  dicatur,  v.  6,  Vidit  mulier  quod  bona  esset  ad  vescendum,  &c. 
non  autem,  Audivit  vocem  Serpentis,  inde  probari  evidenter  ait 
Abarbanel  eum  non  allocutum  esse  mulierem,  sed  hoc  dici,  quod 
cum  Serpens  in  illam  arborem  saepius  ascendisset,  et  inspectante 
Eva  comedisset,  nee  tamen  mortuus  esset  coepit  ea  cogitare  illos 
fructus  non  esse  lethales,  idque  perinde  fuisse  ac  si  Serpens  dixisset, 
Non  rnoriemini''     (Pol.  Synop.  Critic.) 
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occurs  in  this  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  derived  from 
the  other  root  D^y  (Ah-rum),  signifying  "  uprightness^." 
This  word  is  Diy  (Ah-rum),  "  upright,"  with  a  (••),  im- 
plying "  sight,"  inserted,  and  its  meaning  is  "  upright 
and  seeing,"  i.  e.  "  seeing  a  God,"  "  having  made  the 
visible  image  of  a  God."  The  word  is  not  found  exactly 
in  its  perfect  form  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  support  this  interpretation  by 
any  similar  usage  of  the  word.  But  there  is  a  passage 
in  Daniel  where  the  word  "T'y  (Eyr),  which  is  the  same 
word  without  the  formative  D,  is  used  in  a  very  similar 
if  not  the  same  sense.  The  prophet  tells  us  that  "he 
saw  a  WATCHER  and  a  Holy  One  come  down  from 
Heaven,  (chap.  iv.  ver.  10.  Heb.  13  Eng.)  The  word 
Ty  (Eyr)  translated  "watcher,"  being  one  of  that 
order  of  angelic  beings  which  are  represented  as 
standing  before  the  throne  of  God  and  *  beholding 
his  face.  And  such  I  believe  to  be  the  force  of  the 
word  ^DITy  (Ey-rum),  in  Genesis  applied  figuratively 
to  the  worshippers  of  an  idol.  And  the  verse  should 
be  rendered  thus :  "  The  eyes  of  both  of  them  were 
opened"  (that  is,  they  looked  upon  their  image),  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  seers  (seeing),  that  is, 
(worshippers  of  a  visible  object) ;  and  they  platted  a 
branch  of  the  fig-tree  and  made  for  themselves  wreaths 
or  garlands ;"  for  the  purpose  of  their  idolatrous  worship ^ 
Now  follows  the  sentence  of  God  upon  all  the  parties 

*  The  word  only  occurs  in  these  six  passages. 

^  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Zendavesta  to  repre- 
sent the  evil  spirit,  Arihman.  Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  fully  when  I  consider  the  Persian  Cosmogony. 

'^  Ezekiel,  in  describing  the  idolatries  of  the  mystical  Aholibah 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter,  uses  the  word  ^")1jn  (Chagori),  as  part 
of  the  dress  of  those  with  whom  she  commits  adultery ;  the  verb 
*)Sn  (Ta-pher)  is  also  used  by  the  same  prophet  in  connexion 
with  idolatry^  (chap.  xiii.  18.) 
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concerned  in  this  first  transgression.  The  voice  of 
Elohim  is  represented  as  being  heard  in  the  garden, 
Adam  as  endeavouring  to  hide  himself  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  afraid  because  he  was  Ui"^^  (Ey-rum).  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
which  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat 
thereof?"  the  man  endeavours  to  throw  the  blame  on 
the  woman,  the  woman  on  the  serpent \ 

The  sentence  is  now  passed  upon  all  the  perpetrators 
of  this  sin.  First,  the  Nachash  is  sentenced  to  go  upon 
his  belly  all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  sentence  upon 
Eve  is,  that,  as  she  had  set  up  an  image  of  a  female 
for  an  idol,  she  and  her  whole  sex  should  be  punished 
by  the  sorrows  of  childbirth,  and  by  being  in  subjection 
to  man.  Adam  is  condemned  to  toil  and  labour,  and 
the  ground  cursed  on  account  of  him.  But  at  the  same 
time  a  promise  is  given  that  in  process  of  time  the  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  put  an  end  to  all  the  evils  occa- 

*  The  following  is  given  by  Professor  Dathe  in  the  notes  upon 
his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  as  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of 
an  anonymous  author: 

'^  Vox  Dei  per  hortum  ambulantis  est  tonitru,  quod  constat  saepe 
hoc  nomine  venire.  Sub  vesperam  nempe  oritur  tempestas,  prima 
fortasse  in  orbe  recens  creato.  Cujus  tonitru  et  fulgure  homines 
peccati  sibi  conscii  terrentur^  mortem  timentes,  quam  Deus  eis 
minatus  fuerat,  si  de  fructu  arboris  vetitae  ederent.  Colloquium  Dei 
cum  Adamo  et  Eva  (v.  9 — 13)^  morsus  conscientice  sunt  cum  ex- 
cusationibusj  quibus  culpam  alter  in  alterum  devolvit.  Sed  tem- 
pestate  ingravescente,  tonitru  continuo  resonante,  ita  ut  nullibi  se 
tutos  existimarent,  fugiunt  e  paradiso,  hinc  (v.  23)  J  ova  dicitur 
eos  ex  horto  expulisse. — At  enim  vero,  dicis,  hujus  expulsionis  in 
fine  capitis  demum  mentio  fit^  et  multa  narrantur  quae  eam  pre- 
cesserint:  sententia  dicta  in  Adamum,  Evam^  et  serpentem,  nomen 
Evae  ab  Adamo  mutatum,  vestium  usus  monstratus.  Recte  quidem. 
At  quis  ab  auctore,  tantae  imprimis  antiquitatis,  requirat,  ut  quo 
ordine  singula  se  exceperint,  narret  ?  Fuisse  vero  hominum  fugam 
a  Paradiso,  sive  expulsionem  eorum,  conjunctam  cum  ilia  tempestate, 
sive  terrore  propter  vocem  Dei  concepto,  apparet  ex  eis,  quae  v.  20 
et  21,  narrantur,  quae  nemo  dixerit  in  paradiso  esse  facta." 
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sioned  by  this  first  transgression,  although  in  accom- 
plishing this  work  the  seed  of  the  woman  himself  should 
in  some  degree  partake  of  the  curse  now  introduced. 
And  this  promise  would  be  depicted  by  a  more  power- 
ful Nachash,  as  the  promised  seed  biting  the  head  of 
the  first  Nachash,  while  this  latter  could  only  bite 
the  tail  of  the  former.  And  hence  no  doubt  originated 
that  worship  of  the  serpent  which  so  universally  prevailed 
among  mankind.  It  had  not  respect  to  the  serpent 
that  tempted  Eve^;  but  to  the  promised  seed  of  the 
woman,  that  powerful  Nachash,  which  should  in  due 
time  come  into  the  world  and  restore  all  things,  termed 
by   the   Jews   ^^l^   (Hab-ba),    and   rendered   in   Greek 

o     ep-xp/meuo^,     "  He     THAT     COMETH."       And     this    WaS 

strikingly  represented  in  Phenician  mythology  by  a 
beautiful  serpent  entwined  around  an  egg^  implying 
that  the  seed  was  not  yet  come — was  as  yet  in  the 
womb  of  time. 


''  ^:i  ^3  i'^ 


WAIT  FOR  HIM,  FOR  HE  WILL  SURELY  COME. 

^  "It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  the  worship  of  the  serpent 
should  have  been  ever  introduced  into  the  world :  and  it  must 
appear  still  more  remarkable  that  it  should  almost  universally  have 
prevailed.     As  mankind  are  said  to  have  been  ruined  through  the 

influence 
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I  am  convinced,  from  various  passages  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  an  emblem  of  the  Nachash  as  the  pro- 
mised seed  was  familiar  to  the  prophets  and  pious  men 
of  old ;  and  moreover  that  it  was  accompanied  by  some 
words  the  same  or  similar  to  those  which  I  have  annexed 
to  the  hieroglyphic  figure. 

In  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  an 
account  of  Jacob's  prophetical  declaration  respecting 
each  of  his  children.  In  the  midst  of  these  sentences 
he  suddenly  exclaims: 

"  For  thy  salvation  I  have  waited,  Jehovah." 

(ver.  18.) 

There  appears  no  connexion  between  this  sentence 
and  the  foregoing  or  following  verse.  Why  then  did 
the  Patriarch  exactly  at  this  period  of  his  prophetical 
declarations  introduce  these  words  ?  The  preceding  verse 
fully  explains  it : 

•DiD-'ipy  lti;:n 

"  Dan  shall  be  a  Nachash  by  the  way, 
A  serpent  by  the  path 
That  BiTETH  the  horse's  heels. 
And  his  rider  falls  backward." 

influence  of  this  being,  we  could  little  expect  that  it  would,  of 
all  other  objects,  have  been  adopted  as  the  most  sacred  and  salutary 
symbol,  and  rendered  the  chief  object  of  adoration.  Yet  so  we 
find  it  to  have  been."  (Bryant,  Vol.  i.  p.  473.)  See  also  Stilling- 
fleet's  "  Origines  Sacrae,"  Book  iii.  Chap.  iii.  Sect.  18. 
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The  description  here  given  of  Dan  immediately 
recalled  to  the  dying  Patriarch's  mind  the  emblem 
of  the  promised  seed,  and  he  makes  a  declaration  of 
his  faith,  of  that  faith  which  distinguished  the  real 
believer,  the  true  servant  of  God,  and  he  probably 
adopted  the-  v^ords  of  a  motto  attached  to  it.  With 
this  declaration  of  Jacob,  and  with  the  meaning  which 
I  have  before  given  of  the  word  Shiloh,  let  the  reader 
compare  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  is  evi- 
dently foretelling  the  advent  of  the  Messiah : 

"  And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day, 

Lo  this  is  our   Blohim,   we  have  waited   for  him, 

and  he  will  save  us  : 

This  is  Jehovah,  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will 

exult  and  we  will  rejoice  in  his  salvation."    (xxv.  9.) 

In  this  passage  Shiloh  the  promised  seed  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to,  and  is  termed  both  Elohim  and 
Jehovah.     (See  page  86.) 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Numbers  it  is  recorded 
that  upon  the  Israelites  murmuring  against  God,  "  The 
Lord  sent  the  Nachashes  flying  serpents  among 
the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much  people 
of  Israel  died."  By  the  command  of  God,  "  Moses 
made  a  Nachash  of  brass  and  put  it  upon  a  pole, 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  if  the  Nachash  had  bitten 
any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  Nachash  of  brass  he 
lived."  Here  was  kept  up  the  idea,  with  which  the 
people  were  quite  familiar  from  their  picture  history 
of  man's  fall  and  of  the  promised  seed.  One  Nachash 
bites  the  people,  and  to  another  Nachash  they  look 
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for  deliverance.  Our  Lord  connected  himself  with  the 
Nachash  lifted  up  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and 
consequently  with  the  original  Nachash,  of  which  this 
latter  was  an  emblem,  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus : 
"As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  (the  promised  seed)  be 
lifted  up."  The  learned  ruler  of  the  Jews  no  doubt 
fully  saw  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  allusion^. 

In  the  above  account  of  man's  fall  it  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  interference  of 
any  evil  spirit.  And  in  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred 
history  there  is  not  one  text  from  which  we  can  rightly 
infer  that  there  is  an  order  of  beings,  such  as  are  gene- 
rally represented  by  the  fallen  angels,  or  that  sin  existed 
before  Eve's  transgression.  Divines  find  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  sin  and  rebellion  of  man  with  that 
state  of  innocence  in  which  he  was  created.  It  is  in- 
deed hardly  credible  that  any  creature  endowed  with 
reason  should  transgress  the  commandment  of  his  Crea- 
tor, especially  with  so  heavy  a  curse  annexed  to  the 
transgression  thereof;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  this 
can  be  got  over  by  transferring  the  original  guilt  to 
another  class  of  beings.  Now  surely  this  is  explaining 
one  moral  phenomenon  by  the  arbitrary  assumption  of 
another  far  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  former 
one.     If  it   be  a   thing   incredible,    that   man  left  to 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  cap  of  the  figure  in  page  68 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  ornament.  This,  as  we  know  from 
similar  figures,  was  a  coiled  serpent,  an  emblem  no  doubt  of  the 
promised  seed.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  was  a  tradition 
derived  from  some  prophecy,  that  the  promised  seed  should  de- 
scend from  Ham;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  through 
Rahab  of  Jericho,  a  Canaanitish  woman,  who  married  Salmon  and 
became  the  mother  of  Boaz  the  grandfather  of  Jesse  the  father 
of  David. 
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his  own  powers  should  sin,  how  much  more  incredible 
is  it,  that  an  order  of  angels,  who  enjoyed  much  nearer 
communion  with  God,  and  far  excelled  man  in  every 
intellectual  faculty,  should  be  the  authors  of  sin  ?  But 
I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  which  the  word 
of  God  affords  us  upon  this  subject. 

I  will  consider  those  texts  which  may  have  conduced 
to  the  generally  received  opinions :  the  total  silence  of 
scripture  respecting  such  beings,  and  the  positive  state- 
ments of  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  apostles  respecting 
the  devil  and  his  angels.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
guard  the  reader  against  any  mistake  respecting  the 
object  I  am  pursuing :  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove 
that  Satanic  influence  has  not  existed,  or  does  not  exist, 
but  that  the  authors  of  it  are  not  fallen  angels,  and 
had  no  existence  before  Eve's  transgression. 

There  are  two  passages  which  may  be  thought  by 
some  to  establish  the  received  opinions :         * 

"  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned, 
but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into 
chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgement ; 

"  And  spared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved  Noah 
the  eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing 
in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly ; 

"  And  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
into  ashes  condemned  them  with  an  overthrow,  making 
them  an  en  sample  unto  those  that  after  should  live 
ungodly ;"  (2  Pet.  ii.  4—6.) 

And  again, 

"  I  will  therefore  put  you  in  remembrance,  though 
ye  once  knew  this,  how  that  the  Lord,  having  saved 
the  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed 
them  that  believed  not.  ^^^  ^ 


'/Q^ 
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"  And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  ever- 
lasting chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgement  of 
the  great  day. 

"  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities 
about  them  in  like  manner,  giving  themselves  over 
to  fornication,  and  going  after  strange  flesh,  are  set 
forth  for  an  example,  suiFering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire."     (Jude  5—7.) 

The  two  passages  evidently  allude  to  the  same  event, 
and  the  explanation  of  one  will  serve  for  both*. 

The  word  ayyeXo?  is  constantly  used  with  no  refer- 
ence to  spiritual  beings  by  the  later  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  writers.  We  need  no  other  proof  of  the 
meaning  it  obtained  than  the  use  made  of  it  by  St  John 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  head  or  chief  of  each  church 
is  called  the  Angel  (ayyeXo^)  of  that  church.  These 
writers  adopted  this  meaning  from  the  word  ^^?^D  (Malac), 
in  Hebrew  signifying  "  a  king,"  and  likewise  "  an  angel," 
or  "a  messenger."  When  they  wished  to  express  the 
word  "]^^^D  (Malac)  in  Greek  they  made  use  of  the  word 
ayyeKo^. 

St  Peter  is  warning  the  Christians  to  whom  his 
epistle  is  addressed  against  the  false  teachers  who  were 
introducing  damnable  heresies,  and  would  thus  bring 
upon  their  hearers  the  judgements  of  God,  (ver.  1) 
and  he  calls  their  attention  to  three  examples  of  God's 
judgement  upon  apostate  sinners.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  the  angels  {ayyeKoi,  D'^DK^D), 
"  who  sinned ;"  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  St  Jude, 
"who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own 
habitation."  Some  commentators  consider  the  apostles 
in  these  passages  as  alluding  to  the  judgements  of  God 

^  St  Jude  in  place  of  the  deluge  cites  the  judgement  of  God 
upon  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
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brought  upon  the  Cuthites  at  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  The  account  given  of  that  event  is  so  concise 
in  the  Bible,  that  very  little  can  thence  be  known  of 
the  circumstances  attending  it;  but  we  have  the  most 
undoubted  evidence  in  the  traditions  of  every  nation, 
that  some  powerful  leaders,  W^Di^bD'  (Mela-cim),  were  at 
that  period  dispersed  by  a  manifestation  of  God's  power, 
and  they  are  universally  represented  as  being  driven 
into  Tartarus  or  Hell^  I  am  inclined  however  to  think 
that  the  apostles  allude  to  the  great  antediluvian  apo- 
stasy of  the  family  of  Cain,  briefly  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis:  "And  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod, 

on  the   east   of  Eden and   he   builded   a   city   and 

called  it  after  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch."  There 
is  reason  for  concluding,  from  the  third  verse  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  "  God  had  striven"  with 
the  human  race  by  some  awful  judgements  before  he 
brought  a  deluge  upon  the  earth  to  "  destroy  man  from 
the  face  thereof."  St  Peter  in  his  first  epistle  speaks 
of  "  spirits  in  prison,"  (iii.  19),  the  same  as  those  he 
alludes  to  in  this  epistle  as  "delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness,"  and  "reserved  unto  judgement;"  and  in  that 
passage  he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  whom  he  refers  by 
adding  :  "  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing." 

The  apostles  call  the  attention  of  Christians  to  these 
examples  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  God  openly  punish- 
ing mankind  by  judgements  from  heaven,  as  warnings 
against  the  influence  of  false  teachers.  And  no  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  these  passages  unsupported 
by  collateral  evidence  in  favour  of  the  generally  received 
opinions. 

''  See  Bryant's  Mythology,  Vol.  iii. 
h2 
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There  is  a  perfect  silence  in  scripture  respecting 
any  fallen  angels,  or  the  existence  of  sin  prior  to  Adam's 
transgression.  Our  Lord  in  his  discourses  never  uses 
an  expression  which  implies  such  a  notion.  We  might 
have  expected,  especially  in  those  which  attended  his 
ejection  of  evil  spirits,  to  have  found  some  expression 
which  might  lead  us  to  know  that  they  had  been  angels 
of  light.  The  devils  when  allowed  to  speak  themselves 
never  insinuate  such  a  thing.  When  our  Lord  cast 
out  that  evil  spirit,  which  was  called  Legion,  he  said ; 
"Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?" 
(Matt.  viii.  29) ;  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (Luke 
viii.  28)  he  says ;  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee, 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  Most  High?  I  beseech  thee 
torment  me  not."  From  this  we  learn  that  these 
demons  knew  Jesus  and  acknowledged  him  as  the 
Messiah,  and  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  a  day 
when  He  would  be  their  judge ;  i.  e.  their  state  was 
that  of  guilty  individuals,  awaiting  the  day  of  judge- 
ment. Our  Lord  gives  frequent  descriptions  of  the 
day  of  judgement,  the  angels  of  God  are  constantly 
introduced  in  that  scene,  and  all  mankind  are  repre- 
sented as  standing  before  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ, 
,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  separate  class  of  beings 
like  to  fallen  angels : 

"  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory : 

"  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations : 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats : 

"  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand, 
but  the  goats  on  the  left. 

"  Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
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dom    prepared   for    you    from    the    foundation    of    the 
world 

'*  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  his  left 
hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  that  in  this  passage 
by  "  the  devil  and  his  angels"  is  meant  the  v^hole 
body  of  wicked  souls  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of 
judgement :  this  place  is  prepared  for  them,  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  saints.  It  is  the  same  as 
if  our  Saviour  said,  "  prepared  for  you,  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  Our  Lord  also  in  another  most  remark- 
able passage  points  out  Satan  or  Beelzebub,  constantly 
spoken  of  as  the  head,  chief,  or  first  of  the  evil  spirits. 
The  Jews  were  boasting  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Abraham.  Jesus  said  unto  them,  "  If  ye  were  Abra- 
ham's children,  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abraham. 
But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  mscn  that  hath  told  you 
the  truth,  which  I  have  heard  of  God :  this  did  not 
Abraham."  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the 
lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  He  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him,"  (John  viii.  44).  The  passage 
in  the  original  is:  "'E/ceTi/o?  avO pwiroKTovo^s  nv  aw 
apxv^'"  "  He  was  a  manslayer  (from  or)  at  the 
beginning;"  clearly  pointing  out  and  defining  Cain. 
St  Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  says,  "  The 
things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
devils  and  not  to  God."  Now  St  Paul  was  well  aware 
that  the  heathen  offered  no  sacrifice  to  any  fallen  angels, 
but  to  the  manes  of  departed  heroes;  and  the  apostle 
very  properly  terms  their  spirits,  devils ;  as  we  know 
they  were  most  of  them  mighty  conquerors,  and  during 
their  lives  prodigies  of  cruelty  and  debauchery. 
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And  it  is  surely  probable  that  the  Satanic  influence, 
which  has  been  exercised  over  the  human  race,  should  be 
the  consequence  rather  than  the  cause  of  sin ;  part  of 
that  punishment  which  was  brought  upon  mankind  by  the 
fall.  And  is  it  not  improbable  that  man  should  when 
first  created  be  exposed  to  the  very  greatest  of  all  curses, 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  evil  spirit?  The  very 
notion  interrupts  the  whole  plan  of  redemption.  Our 
Lord  frequently  states  that  the  main  object  of  his 
coming  was  to  destroy  the  power  of  Satan.  Now  if 
Satan's  power  over  man  existed  before  the  fall,  our 
Lord  came  to  redeem  us  from  a  certain  evil  that  existed 
independent  of  man's  sin,  and  had  Adam  never  trans- 
gressed we  should  have  stood  in  need  of  a  Saviour. 
God  might  in  righteous  judgement  upon  our  race 
leave  us  to  the  influence  of  those  wicked  departed 
spirits,  whose  condition  was  the  result  of  man's  rebel- 
lion. And  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  that 
wicked  souls  in  a  state  of  hopeless  misery,  if  permitted 
by  God,  would  endeavour  to  seduce  others  into  the 
same  state.  This  view  of  the  subject,  while  it  brings 
upon  man  the  whole  guilt  of  sin  and  rebellion  against 
God,  magnifies  His  mercy  and  enhances  the  worth  of 
the  Saviour. 

This  question  may  be  asked:  If  such  be  the  case, 
how  came  the  opinion  so  general  respecting  fallen 
angels,  and  whence  was  it  derived?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  respecting  the  source  whence  it  was  obtained. 
The  first  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  fallen  angel  is 
found  in  the  Zendavesta.  The  Arihman  of  Zoroaster 
is  the  original  model  of  Satan.  The  later  Jews  became 
conversant  with  the  Persian  mythology,  and  introduced 
this  with  various  other  notions  into  their  writings; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  early  Christ- 
ians without  any  enquiry  into  the  scriptural  authority 
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upon  which  it  rested.  Our  immortal  countryman  Milton, 
by  clothing  this  fiction  of  the  Persian  mythology  in 
all  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  poetry,  has  so  recom- 
mended it  to  our  imagination,  that  we  almost  receive 
it  as  of  divine  authority ;  and  we  feel  a  reluctance  to 
be  convinced  that  all  his  splendid  fabric  is  based  on 
falsehood. 


V.     An  account  of  adam's  giving  a  new  name 

TO    HIS   WIFE. 

In   the   twentieth   verse   of   the   third   chapter   we 
have  a  new  name  given  to  the  woman. 

"  And  the  man  called  the  name  of  his  wife  niH 
(Chav-vah),  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living." 

We  are  not  informed  upon  what  occasion  this  took 
place,  but  from  the  name  and  its  derivation^  we  are 
led  to  suppose  it  was  upon  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
a  daughter.  Cain  and  Abel  must  both  have  married 
their  sisters,  and  these  w^ere  probably  born  before  their 
brothers.  This  supposition  explains  the  meaning  of 
Eve's  exclamation  on  the  birth  of  Cain ;  "  I  have 
gotten  A  MAN  from  the  Lord."  She  rejoiced  that  at 
last  the  Lord  had  given  her  a  male  child,  a  son. 

*  See  page  57. 
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VI.      A     STATEMENT     OF     THE     MANNER     IN     WHICH 
MAN    WAS    FIRST    CLOTHED. 


The  next  event  recorded  is  in  the  twenty-first  verse 
of  this  chapter :  "  Unto  Adam  also  and  unto  his  wife 
did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them." 

Here  again  we  have  a  false  translation  borrowed 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  universally  adopted,  "  '^(iTwva^ 
Sep/uuTiuou^,'  "coats  of  skins."  Is  it  not  very  impro- 
bable that  men  in  a  climate  such  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  of  Eden  to  have  been,  should  use  for 
clothing  the  skins  of  beasts?  In  some  northern  climates 
they  are  worn,  but  not  without  linen  or  flannel  under 
them.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  animal  food 
was  not  eaten  until  after  the  deluge,  when  God  gave 
the  permission  to  Noah.  And  that  all  mankind  should 
be  clothed  in  skins  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice  is 
quite  incredible,  and  has  only  been  maintained  by  those 
who  have  been  endeavouring  to  build  up  a  theory  re- 
specting primitive  sacrifice^  But  it  is  needless  dwelling 
upon  the  improbability  of  the  statement,  for  the  sacred 
writings  tell  us  no  such  thing: 

"  And  the  Lord  God  made  for  the  man  and  for  his 
wife  cotton-cloth,  and  clothed  them." 

That  is,  God  taught  man  the  use  of  the  cotton-tree, 
and  to  make  cloth  of  that  substance. 

The    word   which   is  here  used  is   Jll^HD    (Cotnot) ; 

*  See  Davison's  '^  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitive 
Sacrifice." 
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very  nearly  the  same  as  our  word  Cotton,  which  is 
derived  from  it.  The  word  came  in  process  of  time  to 
be  used  for  clothes  made  of  cotton,  as  well  as  for  the 
article  itself.  The  word  occurs  eighteen  times  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  in  every  case,  when  used  as  a 
garment,  signifies  one  of  cloth.  The  word  which  would 
have  been  employed,  had  the  writer  intended  to  convey 
us  the  notion  of  a  garment  made  of  skin,  is  1^2  (Beged). 
We  have  (Numb.  xxxi.  20) : 

niy  'b::i  b2^  m  ^di 
"  And  every  garment  and  every  utensil  of  skin." 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  mistake 
should  have  occurred,  as  the  authors  of  the  Masoretic 
punctuation,  with  their  usual  precision,  have  carefully 
distinguished  the  word,  when  used  simply  as  cotton, 
and  when  applied  to  a  garment. 

When  the  word  signifies  cotton,  its  punctuation  is 
ni^DD  Cothnoth^. 

:  T 

When  the  word  signifies  a  garment,  sing,  i^php  or 
Jl3h2  Cut-to-neth,  or  Cetho-neth^ 

When  the  word  signifies  garments,  plur.  riiirip  Cut- 
tonoth^ 

If  we  reject  the  points  m^niD  (Cot-n5t)  is  "  cotton," 
and  r\^r\:2  (Cotnet)  "  a  garment,"  or  "  garments." 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ilV  (0"i*)? 
which  certainly  signifies  skin  ?  The  phrase  is  this ; 
God  made  them  cotton-skin,  i.  e.  cotton-cloth.  The 
nearest  substance  to  which  our  first  parents  could 
liken    it   was  skin,   and  hence   they  called  it  from   its 

^  Gen.  iii.  21.    Exod.  xxxix.  27-     "And  they   made   the   cotton 
fine  cloth,  the  work  of  the  weaver." 

•^  Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23,  23,  31,  32,  33.    Exod.  xxviii.  4,  39.  xxix.  5. 
Lev.  viii.  7-  xvi.  4. 

'  Exod.  xxviii.  40.  xxix.  8.  xl.  14.  Lev.  viii.  13.  x.  5. 
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material  "  cotton-skin."  Of  this  mode  of  giving  names, 
many  examples  could  be  cited  even  in  our  own  language, 
but  one  shall  suffice.  We  nov^,  after  the  cotton  has 
been  separated  from  the  pods  in  v^hich  it  grows,  call 
it  "  cotton- wool ;"  not  that  it  is  properly  speaking 
"  wool,"  but  being  more  like  that  substance  than  any 
other  familiar  to  us,  we  define  it  by  that  name.  The 
version  of  this  passage  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  is : 

'^  And  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam  and  his  wife 
garments  of  splendour  (white  garments)  for  the  skin  of 
their  flesh,  and  clothed  them." 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  of  this  paraphrase 
read  in  the  original  "np"^y :  if  so  our  translation  should 
be :  "  And  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam  and  his  wife 
cotton  for  the  skin,  and  clothed  them." 

That  God  taught  men  to  make  cotton-cloth,  is  an 
observation  which  the  historian  would  make,  and  it  was 
important  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  it  to  posterity. 
When  mankind  dispersed  after  the  Deluge,  they  all 
carried  with  them  this  art,  and  we  find  cotton  to  have 
been  the  clothing  of  oriental  nations  from  the  earliest 
periods  ^. 

^  From  an  article  upon  "  Cotton/'  in  a  number  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine  now  before  me,  I  extract  the  following  passage,  not  only 
shewing  the  antiquity  of  this  art,  but  also  that  it  was  derived  to 
all  nations  from  one  source.  "  Spinning  or  converting  cotton- wool 
into  thread,  is  the  next  process  in  the  manufacture  of  this  useful 
material.  The  rudest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  ancient  im- 
plements employed  for  this  purpose,  were  the  distaff  and  spindle. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  plan  has  been  resorted  to 
by  the  early  inhabitants  of  every  country  yet  discovered,  and  that 
the  natives  of  India,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  still 
employ  this  simple  invention." 
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VII.    The   account    of   man's   expulsion   from 

PARADISE,  AND  THE  NEAV  CONDITION  IN 
WHICH  HE  WAS  PLACED,  CONTAINED  IN 
THE  TAVENTY-SECOND  AND  TWO  FOLLOAV- 
ING    VERSES    OF    THE    THIRD    CHAPTER. 


ni:D  n^ib  i^dd  in?«?D  hni  m^^n  in  u^rh^  n)n^  iDi^^) 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is  as  one 
of  us  to  know  (or  in  the  knowledge  of)  good  and  evil :" 
i.  e.  "  the  man  is  created  in  our  likeness,  and  is  a 
rational  responsible  being :"  "  Let  him  not  put  forth 
his  hand  and  gather  also  of  the  tree  of  lives,  and  he 
shall  live  for  many  ages."  Let  him  not  now  transgress 
the  second  commandment,  i.  e.  shed  man's  blood,  and 
his  life  shall  be  prolonged  to  many  days^ 

There   are   many   examples  of  the  article  p  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  negative ''. 

"  Swear  unto  me  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  your- 
selves."    (Judg.  XV.  12.) 

^  "  It  must  be  plain  from  scripture  that  U)))^  (01am)  is  so  far 
from  implying  a  necessary  perpetuity,  that  it  is  applied  to  such 
things  as  can  have  no  long  duration,  as  Exod.  xxi.  6,  and  he  shall 
serve  him  D/^V^  (Lolam),  that  is,  as  the  Jews  themselves  expound 
it,  to  the  next  jubilee,  though  it  were  near  or  far  off.  So  1  Sam.  i.  22, 
where  Samuel  is  said  to  abide  before  the  Lord  for  ever  D^IV""^^ 
(Ad-olam)."     Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Sacrae,  Book  ii.  Chap.  7. 

^  See  Noldius.  '']^  Ne.  Prohibitivum."  The  particle  ]S  is 
merely  the  imperative  of  1132  "  turn ;"  i.  e.  turn  away  from  doing 
that  which  the  following  verb  implies. 
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Vii^n  2myb  nni  nn:^!-)  js) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitant 
of  the  land."     (Exod.  xxxiv.  15.) 

"  And  the  Lord  God  sent  him  (inn^i:^"'l)  from  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 
"  And  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  the  cherubim,  and  a  flaming 
sword  turning  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree 
of  lives." 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  word  ]:)W'>)  (Vay-yash- 
cen),  which  is  translated  "  he  placed,"  is  a  word  used 
constantly  respecting  the  Deity :  it  is  the  root  of  n^O::; 
"  Shekinah,"  "the  presence  of  God."  DDOTriDn  innn 
(Ha-chereb  Ham-mith-hap-pe-ceth),  "  the  flaming  sword 
turning  every  way,"  is  analogous  to  "  the  wheels"  de- 
scribed in  Ezekiel  (i.  and  x).  This  emblem  of  the 
Creator  was  placed  here  to  keep  men  in  awe,  and  to 
guard  them  against  transgressing  the  commandment 
of  God ;  for  such  is  implied  by  "  keeping  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  lives." 

I  have,  according  to  the  order  in  which  we  find  them, 
connected  the  twenty-third  and  following  verse  with 
the  preceding  one ;  but  I  believe  this  is  not  the  order 
in  which  they  should  stand.  The  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  verses  should  immediately  follow  the  nine- 
teenth.    (See  note,  p.  108.) 


HEATHEN    COSMOGONIES. 


I  BEG  now  to  call   the  reader's  attention  to  three 
ancient  cosmogonies,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by    heathen    writers.     When    we    consider   the    source 
whence  these  were  derived,  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
they  are  of  considerable  value,  as  connected  with   the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  man.    These 
cosmogonies  were   not  the  inventions  of  their  reputed 
authors,    although    they   may   have    mixed   with    them 
various  apocryphal  notions  of  their  own;  nor  are  they, 
as  many  have  imagined,  borrowed  from  the  records  of 
the  Jewish  legislator.     When  mankind  were  dispersed 
some  centuries  after  the  deluge,  each  tribe  would  take 
with  them  the  same  hieroglyphic  pictures  of  the  history 
of  the  creation,  fall,  and  deluge,  and  from  these  they 
derived  their  respective  histories  of  these  events.     These 
narratives   are   as   similar   to   each    other   as   we    could 
expect  to  find  them  under  these  circumstances.     They 
all  exhibit  the  same  grand  features,  but  differ  in  their 
minor  points.     The  outline  is  the  same,  but  the  details 
vary  both  in  their  proportions  and  colouring ;  and  such 
must   necessarily   be    the    case,    as   these   hieroglyphics 
were  transferred  to  phonetic  characters  by  nations  more 
or  less  advanced  in  literature  and  science ;  and  probably 
long  before  this  event  took  place,  many  idolatrous  rites 
had  been   established,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
was  in  a  great  degree  lost,  and  "  men  had  become  vain 
in   their    imaginations,    and   their   foolish    hearts   were 
darkened."     The  above   considerations   render   the  fol- 
lowing cosmogonies  highly  important,  as  connected  with 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  Creation  and  Fall. 


THE  COSMOGONY   OF   THE  PHCENICIANS. 


EcjSEBius  has  preserved  to  us  an  account  of  the 
Theogony  of  the  Phoenicians  written  by  Sanchoniatho, 
and  translated  from  the  original  into  Greek  by  Philo- 
Byblius.  As  far  as  it  goes  respecting  the  Creation, 
it  is  very  curious.  I  will  give  the  whole  passage  as 
we  now  have  it: 

^'  Trjv  Twu  oXwv  cip'x/jv  VTTOTiOeTai  depa  l^o<pwSr]  Kal 
TTvev^aTcoorj,  f]  wvotju  aepos  l^oCpcooov^ ,  Kal  yao^  OoXepov  ipe- 
pwo€9'  TavTa  oe  elvai  aTreipa,  Kal  ma  ttoXvi/  aiwva  fx^  e'^eiv 
irepa^.  '  Ore  ce,  (prjCTiv,  rjpaaOrj  to  irvevfia  tcov  iciwv  aoywi/, 
Kai  eyevero  G'vyKpaaLs,  rj  ttXokt]  €Keii/jj  eKXrjOrj  ttoOos*  clvtyj 
oe  apx^]  KTi(T€(i)^  airavTwv  avTo  oe  ovk  eyivcvcTKe  tyjv  avTov 
KTiaiv'  Kai  €K  Trj^  avrov  crvjuLTrXoKrj^  tov  Trvev/ixaTo^  eyevero 
MwT.  TovTO  Tii/e?  (paaiu  iXvv,  o\  oe  voaTivooug  fxi^ews  arj^Lv. 
ai  €K  TavTYi<s  eyeveTO  iracra  cnropa  KTiaew^,  Kai  yei/ent^ 
Twv  bXwVy  'Hi/  oe  Tiva  ^coa  ovk  kyovra  a'laOrjaiv,  ej  wu 
eyeveTO  ytJa  voepa,  Kal  eKXrjOrj  "LwCpaariiuLiv,  tout  eaTiv 
ovpavov  KaTOTTTai,  Kai  aveirXaaOr]  ofxoiw^  wov  G'^rjixaTi^  Kal 
e^eXaay^/e  Mwtt,  iiXio^  re  Kal  aeXfjvrj,  aarepe^  Te  Kal  ao'Tpa 
fieyaXa.      ToiavTrj  fxev  avT(Dv  rj  Koa/ULoyovia." 

"  He  supposeth  that  the  principle  of  the  universe 
was  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  of  dark  air  and 
chaos,  turbid  darkness;  and  that  these  things  were 
infinite,  and  having  no  finite  bound.  And  when,  he 
says,  the  spirit  fell  in  love  with  his  own  principles, 
and  a  mixture  was  made,  this  union  was  called  YloOo^. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  all  things. 
But  it  did  not  know  its  own  creation.  And  of  this 
union  of  the  spirit  was  produced  Mot,  which  some  call 
mud,  others  the  putrefaction  of  a  watery  mixture.  And 
from  this  came  all  the  seed  of  production,  and  the 
generation    of    the   universe.     But   there   were   certain 
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animals  not  having  sense,  of  whom  were  begotten  ani- 
mals having  sense,  and  they  were  called  Zophasemin, 
that  is,  lookers  at  the  heavens,  and  they  were  made 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg.  And  Mot,  and  the  Sun,  and 
the  Moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  greater  stars,  shone 
forth.     Such  is  the  Phoenician  Cosmogony." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage  we  see  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters.  The  word  Mot,  which  has  afforded  room 
for  so  many  conjectures  respecting  its  derivation,  is 
the  same  as  the  word  DIHJi  (Tehom)  written  backwards^; 
rendered  into  Greek  characters  it  would  be  twju,  and 
reversed  m^t,  rightly  explained  in  the  text.  Mot  is 
afterwards  used  to  signify  the  earth,  as  appears  from 
the  concluding  sentence,  where  the  author  shews  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  viz.,  that  the  earth  was  a- 
^anet.  But  the  passage  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  is  "^Hi/  Se  nva  ([wa  ovk  eyovTa 

aiaOrjaiv,   e^  wv   eyeveTO   ^cua    voepa,    kal   €KXr]Orj   Xa)(pa<jf]juLiVy 

TOUT  eariv  ovpavov  KaTOTrrat,'^  "But  there  were  certain 
animals  not  having  knowledge,  of  whom  were  begotten 
animals  having  knowledge,  and  they  were  called  Zoph- 
asemin, that  is,  LOOKERS  AT  THE  HEAVENS."  Here 
we  evidently  have  the  word  QD1*'V  (Ey-rum-mim),  trans- 

*  "  The  Grecians  wrote  from  left  to  right,  but  the  more  Eastern 
nations  from  right  to  left.  This  was  a  circumstance  which  they 
either  did  not  know,  or  to  which  they  did  not  always  attend  ; 
and  were  therefore  guilty  of  great  mistakes;  and  these  consisted 
not  only  in  a  faulty  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
names  are  composed,  but  also  in  a  wrong  distribution  of  events." 
(Bryant,  Vol.  in.  3l6.) 

The  word  Bacchus  is  IDD  (BCC)  (Cocab),  "a  star,"  written 
from  left  to  right  with  a  Greek  termination.  '^Ovid  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  meaning  of  the  word,  when  he  thus  addresses  Bacchus: 

■  "  Tu  formosissimus  alto 


Conspiceris  ccelo."  ^  W;^  ^ 
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lated  exactly  according  to  the  meaning  which  I  have 
given  it.     (See  page  106.) 

Philo-Byblius  goes  on  to  give  us  Sanchoniatho's 
account  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  earth  as  follows : 

"  Elra  (pTjai  yeyevrjcrOai  e/c  tou  KoXTTia  ave/iov  Kat 
ywaiKos  avTov  J^dav,  tovto  ce  vvktu  epimrjvveiv  Alcova  Kal 
TlpcoToyovov    6uf]Tov£    (xvopa^,    outw    KaXov/mevov^.      evpeiv    ce 

TOV     AlMVa     TfJV     CLTTO     TCOV     ceVCpwV     TpOipfjv,      €K      TOVTWV     TOV<i 

yevoiuievov<s  KKrjdrjvai  Tevov  /cat  Teveav^  Kai  oiKyjaai  Trjv  (poviKiji/. 
avYniwv  v€  y€vo/uLev(i)v,  tcls  X^i/^a?  opeyeiv  ei9  ovpavov?  7rpo9 
Toi^  YfXiov,  TOVTov  ydp,  <pi]0'ii  Seov  evoimiXov  (xovov  ovpavov 
Kvpiov,  BeeXcrdfjirjv  KaXovvTes,  o  gottl  irapa  ^olvlc,!-  KVpio9 
ovpavov,    Zeu?  ce   Trapa    EXXi^crt." 

"  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  from  the  wind 
Colpias  and  his  wife  Baau  (which  means  night),  Aion 
and  Protogonus,  mortals  so  called,  were  produced ;  that 
Aion  first  found  food  from  the  trees ;  from  these  were 
born  children,  who  were  called  Genos  and  Genea,  and 
that  they  dwelt  in  Phoenicia ;  these  in  a  season  of 
great  drought  began  to  worship  the  Sun,  for  they  con- 
sidered him,  he  says,  the  only  lord  of  heaven,  calling 
him  Beelsamin,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  is 
Lord  of  Heaven,  but  in  the  Greek  Zeus." 

We  have  here  in  Genos  and  Genea  the  names  of 
Cain  and  his  wife.  The  Coptic  X  (Genga)  corresponds 
with  the  Greek  F,  and  with  the  Hebrew  p;  hence  the 
Hebrew  p  in  Coptic  would  become  X,  which  in  Greek 
would  be  rendered  F.  Tevo^  is  Ip  (Khin),  with  a  Greek 
termination.  As  Eve  was  called  tlt^i^  (Isshah),  from 
her  husband  w*'i^  (Ish),  so  Cain's  wife  was  called  n^p 
(Khinnah),  from  l''p  (Khin)  her  husband. 

Sanchoniatho  in  the  above  passage  alludes  to  the 
first  sin  of  idolatry,  namely,  the  paying  adoration  to 
the  Sun ;  and  accounts  for  it  by  stating  that  it  com- 
menced in  a  season  of  great  drought. 
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THE   COSMOGONY  OF   HESIOD. 


Hesiod,  who  lived  between  the  eighth  and  tenth 
century  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  the  Muses^  derived 
from  the  sacred  records  to  which  he  would  have  access, 
his  notions  of  a  cosmogony  which  we  find  interspersed 
throughout  his  works.  We  have  few  details  respecting 
the  creation,  but  in  both  his  poems  "The  Theogony," 
and  "  The  Works  and  Days,"  he  introduces  the  history 
of  Eve's  transgression  and  fall  with  so  little  fabulous 
disguise  or  addition,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
poet,  or  those  from  whom  he  obtained  his  knowledge, 
were  conversant  with  the  original  hieroglyphic  pictures 
from  which  the  Mosaic  account  was  derived.  The 
following  is  his  account  of  the  creation : 

rl   TOL  niev  TrpwTKjTa   Aao?  yeveT^  avTap  eireiTa 
Tai     €upvaT€pvo9,    TrdvTcou  eco?  d<T(f)a\€9  alel 
AOavareov,   o\   ej^ovai  Kaprj    viCpoevrog    OXufxirov, 
TapTapa  t    rjepoevra   /ulv^m   yOovos   evpvoSe'iri^' 
H   o    E|0O9,  o?   KdX\i(TT09  ev  dOavoLToicTL   Oeoicri, 
AvcTifj-eXris^  TravT(t)v   re   Sewv,    ttclvtwv   t    dvOpcowcou 
/la^varai  ev  (TTriOeaaL   voov,   Kal  €7ri(ppova  ^ovkrjv. 
Ek:   ^aeos   o    E^oejSos  re,   fxeXaivd  re   Ni)^  eyevovTo. 
Niy/cTo?  0    avT    A'Srip  tc  /cat   Hfxeprj  e^eyevoPTOy 
Ov^  T€K€  Kvaaa/uevri,    "Epe^ei  (piKoTrjTi  juiyeiaa. 

aia  oe   toi  TrpwTou  /mev  eyeivuTo  laov  eavTv} 
Ovpavov  aarepoevO ,  'iva  fxiv  irepl  irdvTa  koXutttoi, 
0(pp    eirj  fxaKdpeaai   Oeol^  e5o9  daCpaXh  aiei 

*  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  the  occupation  of  Hesiod,  and 
also  the  exact  period  in  which  he  lived.  (See  "  Elton's  Hesiod, 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Life  and  ^Era,  the  Poems  and  My- 
thology of  Hesiod.") 

I 
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FeivaTO  o    obpea  (jiaKpd,  deoov  -^cupievra^  evavXovs 
NvjUL(p€a)Vf  ai   vaiovaiv  av    ovpea  (iricFarievTa, 
H   ce  KOL  arpvyGTOv   WeXayo^  tIkgv  oioiuLaTi   Guor, 
UovToVf  drep   (piXortjTo^  eipLimepov'    avrap   eireira 
Ovpavtp  evvrjOeicra,   tck    QKeavov  I3a0vdivfjv, 
KoiovTe,    KpeTovO    YirepiovaT ,    luTreroPTe, 
OeiavTe,   Pemi/re,    Oe/mivTe,   ^vrjjiiocrvi/fjvTe.^^ 

(Deor.  Gen.  Il6 — 135.) 

"  First  Chaos  was ;  next  ample-bosom''d  Earth, 
The  seat  immoveable  for  evermore 
Of  those  immortals,    who  the  snow-topt  heights 
Inhabit  of  Olympus,  or  the  glooms 
Tartarean,  in  the  broad-track'd  ground^s  abyss- 
Love,  then,  arose  most  beautiful  amongst 
The  deathless  deities ;   resistless  he 
Of  every  god  and  every  mortal  man 
Unnerves  the  limbs;  dissolves  the  Aviser  breast 
By  reason  steel'd,  and  quells  the  very  soul. 
From  Chaos,  Erebus  and  ebon  Night: 
From  Night  the  Day  sprung  forth  and  shining  air. 
Whom  to  the  love  of  Erebus  she  gave. 
Earth  first  produced  the  Heaven ;  whose  starry  cope. 
Like  to  herself  immense,  might  compass  her 
On  every  side,  and  be  to  blessed  gods 
A  mansion  unremoved  for  age.     She  brought 
The  lofty  mountains  forth,  the  pleasant  haunts 
Of  nymphs,  who  dwell  midst  thickets  of  the  hills.'' 

The  poet  then  passes  on  at  once  to  the  history 
of  the  deluge  and  of  the  post-diluvian s,  but  connects, 
it  with  his  cosmogony: 

"  And  next  the  sea,  the  swoln  and  chafing  sea. 

Apart  from  love's  enchantment.     Then,  with  Heaven 
Consorting,  Ocean  from  her  bosom  burst 
With  it's  deep  eddying  waters.     Caeus  then, 
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Creus,   Hyperion,   and  Japetus, 
Themis  and  Thea  rose;   Mnemosyne, 
And  Rhea'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  these  persons  being  Noah 
and  his  three  sons  with  their  wives,  the  eight  indi- 
viduals preserved  in  the  ark. 

In  the  above  passage  the  Poet  states  that  first  of 
all  was  "Chaos,"  inil  ^nn  (Tohu  vabohu);  then  was 
"  Earth,"  V"^^  of  Moses,  and  Mwt  of  Sanchoniatho. 
Then  was  E^oos  "  Love,"  "  Ilo^o? "  of  the  Phoenician 
cosmogony.  "Is  amor  Trpoo-coTroTrocrjOek  describit  vim 
omnium  genetricem^"  Under  this  metaphor  the  pro- 
duction of  all  living  creatures  is  figured.  From  Chaos 
came  E^oe/So?  "Evening,"  iny  (Ereb) ;  Nu^  "Night," 
nb'b  (Laylah):  AiOrip  "Morning,"  npl  (Boker) ;  and 
Ufxeprj  "  Day,"  DV  (Yom).  Thus  the  poet  describes  the 
establishment  of  the  order  of  day  and  night.  Ovpavo^ 
aarepoeLs  "the   starry  heaven"  is  ypl  (Rakiang)  "the 

firmament ;"    and     ovpea     fxaKpa,     Oewv    ')(api6VT6^     evavXoi 

vutx<p€(i3v  are  nV^"l^  (Gan-beden),  "the  garden  on  mount 
Eden,"  the  Tiabitation  of  our  first  parents. 

In  the  following  account  of  Pandora  (the  name  itself 
may  be  a  Greek  word  for  »Tn ,  "  iirjTrjp  irdvrvov  twv  ^wVtwi;") 
we  have  a  description  of  the  idolatry  of  Eve  and  the 
fatal  consequences  thereof  with  very  little  mixture  of 
fable. 

The  origin  of  all  evil  is  represented  as  the  stealing 
of  fire  from  Jupiter,  i.  e.  from  the  Sun.  The  agent  of 
this  theft  is  Prometheus\  whom  Jupiter  thus  addresses : 

*  Not.  Varior. 

^  Prometheus  is  a  personification,  a  poetic  fiction  representing 
the  operation  of  the  mind ;  the  word  is  derived  from  irpofjiriQevofxai 
"  I  dehberate  beforehand,"  and  is  in  its  hteral  sense,  "  He,  who 
meditates  before  he  undertakes  any  affair."  It  corresponds  with 
It^ro  (Nachash)  in  the  Mosaic  history,  (See  p.  105,  Note.) 

I  2 
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"  laTreTiov'ior)^  iravTuw   irepi  /urjoea  elows. 

Xa/jO€£9  "Trvp  K:Xe\|/as,   /cat  ejuta?   (ppeva?  riTrepoTrevcra^, 
ot   T    avTip  fxeya   Trrjuia   Kai  avopacriv  earaojULevoKTi. 
ToTs   o    e'yo)  avTi   irvpo^  ctiau)  KaKov,  w  k€v  cnravres 
TepTTCovTai  KaTa  Qvfxov^  eov  kukov  afxCpayairwvTe'i^, 

(Opera  et  Dies  54 — 58.) 

"  Son  of  Japetus  I"  with  wrathful  heart, 

Spake  the  cloud-gatherer :   "  Oh  unmatch''d  in  art ! 

Exultest  thou  in  this  the  flame  retrieved, 

And  dost  thou  triumph  in  the  God  deceived? 

But  thou,  with  the  posterity  of  man, 

Shalt  rue  the  fraud  whence  mightier  ills  began ; 

I  will  send  evil  for  thy  stealthy  fire, 

While  all  embrace  it,  and  their  bane  desire." 

Upon  the  stealing  of  this  fire  immediately  follows, 
as  connected  with  it,  the  forming  of  a  beautiful  female 
image  (Bathshish). 

'^  YiapdeviKfi'S  kolKov  €1009  eirripaTov,^^ 

"  The  fictile  likeness  of  a  bashful  maid." 

In  both  passages  the  poet  alludes  to  the  garlands 
{pnyn  Chagoroth)  made  for  her: 

afxtpL  o€  Tijvye 

Qpai  KaWiKOfjLOL  (TT€(j>ov  avOeo'iv  elapivoKTi, 

(Opera  et  Dies  75.) 

— —  "  the  Hours 
Of  loose  locks  twin'd  her  temples  with  spring  flowers." 

And  again, 

"  A/uL(j)L   0€  o\  (jTe<pdvov'i   veoOrjkeo^  avOecTL   Troit]^ 
I/mepTov^   TrapeOrjKe  Kaprjari  IlaWa^  Adrjvri* 

(Deor.  Gen.  575.) 
*  See  Gen.  iii.  I6. 
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*'  Entwin'd  amidst  her  hair  delicious  wreaths 
Of  verdant  herbage,  and  fresh  blooming  flowers." 

As  soon  as  this  image,  koXov  kukov,  as  the  poet  terms 
it,  is  completed,  it  becomes  a  living  female;  and  now 
by  an  easy  transition  under  this  character  Eve  herself 
is  pictured,  as  being  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  evil 
to  the  human  race.  And  the  poet  goes  on  with  his 
description  evidently  having  before  him  not  only  the 
curse  inflicted  upon  men,  but  also  the  promise  as  con- 
nected with  the  woman  and  made  by  God: 

Ylpiv  fxev   ycip  yoecTACoi/  eTri   yOovl  (pvX   avOpooTTwv 
]Sioa(j>iu  aT€f)   T€   KaKwv,   Kai   aTcp   "^aXeTroio   ttovolo, 
Noi/dO)!/  T    apyaXewVf   ollt    avcpaai   ytjpa^  eow/cai^. 
Aiyj/a   yap   ep   KaKOTrjn  f^poTol   KUTayripdaKoucri. 
AXXa   yvui]   '^eipecTcn  iviOov  fieya  ttwjul    acbeXovaa 
EcTKcoaa '    avOpwTTOKTL  o    efJifjcraTo   KfjSea   Xvypd. 
M.ovvr]   o    avToOi    EXtti?   ei/   app^KToiai  c6/xoiai 
l^voov  ejiuiuLve  ttiOou  vtto  "^eiXecriv,  pvoe   Ovpai^e 
E^eiTTrj'    irpoaSev   yap   e7re/uj3aXe   Trcofxa   ttiOoio, 
Alyio'^ov  (iovXricn    Ato?  veCpeXrjyepeTao. 
AXXa   ce  fiupia  Xvypd  /car'   dvOpojirov^  aXaX^/rat." 

(Opera  et  Dies  90 — 100.) 

*'  Whilom  on  earth  the  sons  of  men  abode 
From  ills  apart,  and  labour's  irksome  load. 
And  sore  diseases,  bringing  age  to  man ; 
Now  the  sad  life  of  mortals  is  a  span. 
The  woman's  hands  a  mighty  casket  bear; 
She  lifts  the  lid ;  she  scatters  griefs  in  air : 
Alone,  beneath  the  vessel's  rims  detain'd, 
Hope  still  within  th'  unbroken  cell  remain'd. 
Nor  fled  abroad  ;   so  will'd  cloud-gathering  Jove : 
The  woman's  hand  had  dropp'd  the  lid  above. 
Issued  the  rest  in  quick  dispersion  hurl'd. 
And  woes  innumcrous  roam'd  the  breathing  world." 
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Here  we  have,  slightly  disguised  by  poetic  fiction, 
an  account  of  Eve's  deriving  her  first  notion  of  idolatry 
from  the  Sun,  represented  by  stealing  fire  from  that 
luminary;  her  making  and  setting  up  the  Bathshish 
or  image  of  a  female  deity;  the  heavy  evils  which 
she  entailed  upon  the  whole  human  race ;  and  lastly, 
under  the  emblem  of  '^  Hope,"  the  promised  seed  of 
the  woman. 


THE    PERSIAN    COSMOGONY. 

The  Cosmogony  of  the  Persians,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  collected  from  M.  Anquetil  Perron's  translation  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  of  Zoroaster*,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Deity  Ormisda  created  all  things  at  six 
different  intervals.  He  first  formed  the  heavens.  At 
the  second  period  the  waters.  At  the  third  the  earth. 
Next  in  order  were  produced  the  trees  and  vegetables. 
In    the   fifth   place   were   formed  the  birds   and  fishes 

^  Respecting  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks^  little  is  known.  Mohammedan  writers  seem  to  agree  in 
the  story,  that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
that  he  was  cursed  by  his  master  for  some  offence  and  fled  from 
him  a  leper.  The  Sad-der,  "  The  book  of  the  precepts  and  canons 
of  Zoroaster,"  contains  many  excellent  moral  precepts,  all  enforced 
by  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  together  with 
various  ordinances  respecting  festivals  and  bodily  defilements.  The 
author  of  them  was  evidently  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Moses, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  code,  superinducing  the  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  Boun-dehesch  or  "  Cosmogony 
of  the  Persians,"  is  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Zoro- 
aster. He  adopted  the  traditions  of  the  people  derived  from  their 
ancient  pictures,  might  be  the  first  to  reduce  them  to  writing  and 
order,  and  hence  is  considered  the  author  of  them.  (See  Hyde's 
''Hiytoria  religionis  veterum  Persarum.") 
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and  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods.  And  in  the  sixth 
and  last  place  he  created  man^ 

"  This  person  was  called  The  man  and  man-bull, 
and  was  not  produced  by  the  union  of  male  and  female. 
The  man  part  was  called  Kaiomorts,  and  the  Man- 
Bull  part  Aboudad.  Kaiomorts  was  pure  and 
thinking;  Aboudad  mortal  and  material.  Aboudad 
was  the  author  of  all  generations. 

"  After  the  creation  for  some  time  there  was  a  season 
of  great  felicity.  The  man  resided  in  a  peculiar  place 
of  high  elevation,  where  the  Creator  placed  him.  At 
last  Ahriman,  an  evil  demon,  corrupted  the  world. 
He  rose  from  the  regions  of  utter  darkness  and  ascended 
to  the  realms  of  pure  light,  the  Sun,  whence  he  leapt 
upon  earth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  introduced 
a  set  of  wicked  beings  called  Karfesters.  He  bit 
Aboudad,  who  was  immediately  affected  by  his  poison, 
fell  sick,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

"Before  Aboudad  appeared,  Ormisd a  had  pre- 
pared a  salutary  fountain  called  Binak,  which  com- 
municated its  virtues  to  all  who  drank  of  it.  Upon 
Kaiomorts  appearing,  Ormisda  created  a  water  called 
Khai*",  and  brought  it  to  him,  from  the  effect  of  this 
water  Kaiomorts  had  the  body  of  a  young  man  of 
fifteen  years  old  shining  with  light." 

^  In  the  Sad-der  (Porta  xciv)  it  is  recorded  that  the  creation 
took  place  in  the  space  of  one  year,  according  to  the  following 
division.  The  heavens  occupied  45  days:  the  waters  60:  the  earth 
75 :  herbs  and  trees  30 :  animals  80 ;  and  men  75.  Each  of  these 
portions  of  time  was  called  a  Ghahanbar :  great  blessings  are  pro- 
mised to  those  who  properly  celebrate  the  commencement  of  them. 
I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  sabbath  or  seventh  day  in  the 
works  of  Zoroaster. 

""  "  Binak"  signifies  "  good  for  the  eyes/'  and  Khai  is  evi- 
dently the  word  Tl  (Chai)  'Mife."  Here  then  we  have,  the  two 
trees  in  the  Hebrew  hieroglyphics,  represented  in  the  Persian  by 
two  fountains. 
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"  Ahiiiman  in  addition  to  that  which  he  contrived 
against  man  (Kaiomorts)  formed  the  design  of  de- 
stroying the  whole  universe.  The  heavenly  angels 
(IzEDs)  fought  with  Ahriman  and  his  angels  (Dews) 
for  ninety  days  and  ninety  nights.  They  overcame 
them  and  cast  them  into  hell  (Douzakh).  From 
the  midst  of  hell  Ahriman  went  upon  earth,  and 
put  every  thing  in  the  world  into  confusion.  And 
this  enemy  of  all  good  insinuates  himself  every  where, 
is  found  every  where,  seeking  what  mischief  he  can 
do  above  or  below." 

The  word  Ahriman  I  suspect  to  be  the  same 
word  as,  D"T>V  "  Ahiram,"  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis.  (See  p.  107).  This  is  the  source  whence  all 
our  notions  respecting  fallen  angels  have  been  derived; 
and  from  which  Milton  obtained  his  materials  for  the 
Paradise  Lost.  The  later  Hebrew  writers  adopted  the 
word  TV,  signifying  an  evil  spirit,  from  the  Persians, 
together  with  many  of  their  notions  respecting  Satan 
and  his  angels. 

In  these  Cosmogonies^  there  is  one  striking  point 
of  similarity ;  they  each  allude  to  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  as  the  first  sin.  Sanchoniatho's  account  is,  that 
in  a  season  of  great  drought  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  began  to  worship  the  Sun,  considering  him 
the  Lord  of  Heaven.  Hesiod  describes  the  first  sin 
as  consisting  in  the  stealing  of  fire  from  that  luminary, 
with  which  to  animate  a  female  image.  Zoroaster 
says  that  Ahriman  the  author  of  all  sin  leapt  from  the 
Sun.  These  allegories  are  all  explained  by  Moses, 
who  states  that  the  sin  of  the  woman  was  the  setting  up 
of  an  idol,  calling  it  Bathshish,  the  daughter  of  the  Sun. 

*  Besides  these  three  and  the  Mosaic  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  ancient  cosmogonies.  The  Chinese,  Hindoo 
and  other  theogonies  contain  little  or  nothing  respecting  the 
creation. 


CONCLUSION. 


There  is  a  question  which  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  every  reader  of  the  preceding  pages.  How 
can  an  imperfect  translation  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  have  been  so  generally  adopted?  I  will  en- 
deavour to  shew  when  and  how  this  took  place. 

The  historians  and  prophets  who  wrote  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  at  a  time  when  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  spoken,  never  make  any  reference  to  the 
early  history  of  mankind,  from  which  we  can  conclude 
that  they  understood  it  according  to  the  generally 
received  translations.  The  prophet  Hosea  once  brings 
forward  Adam  as  an  example,  where  he  has  evidently 
a  reference  to  his  having  committed  idolatry:  the  pro- 
phet is  inveighing  against  Ephraim  and  Judah  on  ac- 
count of  their  idolatries,  and  he  says  (vi.  7), 

n^'i^  niv  Dl^^:^  nom 

"  They  like  Adam  have  transgressed  the  covenant." 

But  there  is  another  passage  in  the  same  prophet 
in  which  I  believe  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  sin  com- 
mitted by  our  first  parents:  it  is  in  the  ninth  chapter 
and  tenth  verse : 

r\:i^r\2  m^D2:^  bi^^\D^  •»nj^2iD  niiDi  □''1:3^:) 

DD^'r^n^?  '»n''^<-)^  n^^ti^i^ni 

"  As  wild  grapes  in  the  wilderness  I  found  Israel,   as 
the  first  fruits  on  the  fig-tree:" 
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"  In  the  beginning  I  manifested  myself  to  your  fore- 
fathers^ ; 

"  These  went  after  Baal-peor, 
"  And  they  dedicated  themselves  to  Besheth," 

The  word  T^'^Dl  (Besheth)  which  is  here  used  is  the 
same  as  ^\D2  (Bashish),  (see  page  102),  and  the  prophet 
probably  alludes  to  the  first  sin  of  mankind.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  parallelism  of  the  four  lines : 

It  was,  I  believe,  during  and  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  that  the  true  meanings  of  many  passages  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  were  lost;  and  these  were  not  re- 
covered upon  the  revival  of  Hebrew  literature. 

The  following  passage  from  "  Hartwell  Home's  In- 
troduction," is  a  summary  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  language : 

"  The  period  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of 
David  has  been  considered  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  declined  in  purity  from  that  time  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  having  received 
several  foreign  words,  particularly  Aramean,  from  the 
commercial  and  political  intercourse  of  the  Jews  and 
Israelites  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  This 
period  has  been  termed  the  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah and  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  purity  of  the 
language  was  neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  words 
introduced  into  it,  that  this  period  has  not  inaptly 
been  designated  its  iron  age.  During  the  seventy  years 
captivity,  though  it  does  not  appear  the  Hebrews  en- 
tirehj  lost   their  native   tongue,   yet   it   underwent   so 

*  In  the  second  line  I  have  prefixed  H  to  W^5"^ ;  it  is  found  in 
the  common  Hebrew  text  affixed  to  the  preceding  word  D^tl^K^l. 
In  MSS.  there  is  no  separation  between  the  words,  hence  one 
reading  has  the  same  authority  as  the  other. 
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considerable  a  change  from  their  adoption  of  the  ver- 
nacular languages  of  the  countries  where  they  had 
resided,  that  afterwards,  on  their  return  from  exile, 
they  spoke  a  dialect  of  Chaldee  mixed  with  Hebrew 
words.  On  this  account,  it  was,  that,  when  the  scrip- 
tures were  read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret 
them  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldean  language ;  as  when 
Ezra  the  scribe  brought  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
before  the  congregation,  the  Levites  are  said  to  have 
caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law,  because  Hhey 
read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading'  (Neh.  viii.  8).  Some  time  after  the  return 
of  the  great  captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken 
altogether:  though  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  and 
studied  by  the  Priests  and  Levites  as  a  learned  lan- 
guage, that  they  might  be  enabled  to  expound  the 
law  and  the  prophets  to  the  people,  who,  it  appears 
from  the  New  Testament,  were  well  acquainted  with 
their  general  contents  and  tenor;  this  last  mentioned 
period  has  been  called  the  leaden  age  of  the  language." 
(Part  I.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  1.) 

During  this  last  period  a  very  important  event  took 
place  respecting  these  ancient  sacred  writings ;  namely, 
a  translation  of  them  into  the  Greek  language.  About 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera  there  was 
a  great  multitude  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt,  particularly 
at  Alexandria;  and,  as  the  Greek  was  the  language 
used  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  and  they  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  it  became  necessary 
to  translate  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek  for  their  use. 
For  about  four  hundred  years  they  relied  entirely  upon 
this  translation  as  genuine,  and  gave  it  the  authority 
of  an  inspired  work ;  but  afterwards,  when  it  was  quoted 
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by  Christians  in  defence  of  their  creed,  the  later  Jews 
denied  its  authenticity,  and  went  so  far  as  to  institute  a 
solemn  annual  fast,  "  to  execrate  the  memory  of  its  having 
been  made."  The  fables  invented  by  the  earlier  Jews  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  translation  are  deserving  of  no 
credit ;  and  the  similar  stories  from  the  works  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  of  Epiphanius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century, 
who  states  that  the  translators  two  and  two  were  shut 
up  in  thirty-six  cells,  where  they  might  consider  or 
deliberate,  and  that  the  result  was  the  production  of 
thirty-six  inspired  versions  agreeing  most  uniformly 
together,  can  only  be  considered  as  pious  frauds  of  men, 
anxious  to  support  the  authority  of  the  received  text. 

The  probability  is,  that  the  translation  was  made 
at  various  times  and  by  various  hands,  and  that  about 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  different  parts 
were  collected  together,  forming  the  present  Alexandrian 
or  Septuagint  version^ 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  the  authority  which 
this  translation  obtained  for  a  long  period  both  with 
Jews  and  Christians.  "  This  version^  though  origi- 
nally made  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gradually 
acquired  the  highest  authority  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  subsequently  also  among  Christians :  it  ap- 
pears that  the  legend  of  the  translators  having  been 
divinely  inspired,  was  invented  in  order  that  the  Septua- 
gint might  be  held  in  the  greater  estimation.  Philo 
the  Jew,  a  native  of  Egypt,  has  evidently  followed  it 

*  It  might  obtain  its  title  of  Septuagint  upon  being  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of  seventy  or  seventy-two 
members. 

^  I  quote  again  from  Hartwell  Home. 
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in  his  allegorical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  Law'',  and 
although  Dr  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Josephus,  who 
was  a  native  of  Palestine,  corroborated  his  work  on 
Jewish  Antiquities  from  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  Salmasius, 
Bochart,  Bauer  and  others,  have  shewn  that  he  adhered 
to  the  Septuagint  throughout  that  work.  How  exten- 
sively this  version  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  appears 
from  the  solemn  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  have  in  very  many 
passages  quoted  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Their  example  was  followed  by  the  early  fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Origen  and  Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with  Hebrew: 
notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  they 
did  not  exert  themselves  to  learn  the  original  language 
of  the  sacred  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Greek 
representation  of  them;  judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be 
fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  their  pious  labours. 
The"^  Greek  scriptures  were  the  only  scriptures  known 
to  or  valued  by  the  Greeks.  This  was  the  text,  com- 
mented upon  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret ;  it  was  this 
which  furnished  topics  to  Athanasius,  Nazianzen,  and 
Basil.  From  this  fountain  the  stream  was  derived  to 
the  Latin  church,  first,  by  the  Italic  or  Vulgate  trans- 
lation of  the  scriptures,  which  was  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, and  not  from  the  Hebrew;  and  secondly,  by 
the  study  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed 
light  that  the  Latin  fathers  illuminated  the  western 
hemisphere:  and  when  the  age  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory  successively  passed  away,  this 
was  the  light  put  into  the  hands  of  the  next  dynasty 

^  See  note,  page  97,    from  which  we  may  conclude  that  Philo 
did  not  understand  Hebrew. 

**  Reeves's  Collation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Psalms, 
pp.  22,  23. 
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of  tlieologists,  the  schoolmen,  who  carried  on  the  work 
of  theological  disquisition  by  the  aid  of  this  luminary 
and  no  other.  So  that,  either  in  Greek  or  in  Latin, 
it  was  still  the  Septuagint  scriptures  that  were  read, 
explained,  and  quoted  as  authority,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  hundred  years." 

Hence  the  errors  which  found  their  way  into  this 
translation  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  us  with  all  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  state  of  literature  among 
the  Jews  after  they  discarded  the  Septuagint  version. 
The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  revived  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  them  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  and  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  the  two 
celebrated  schools,  one  at  Babylon  in  the  east,  and 
the  other  at  Tiberias  flourished,  where  the  original 
scriptures  were  carefully  revised  and  studied.  Upon 
this  revival  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  language  having 
now  been  a  dead  one  for  many  centuries,  there  were  only 
two  methods  of  interpretation,  one  was  by  consulting 
former  translations^;  the  other  by  a  careful  collation 
of  all  the  passages  in  which  any  word  occurred.  And 
here  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  was  manifest;  for 
although  the  Jews  rejected  it,  and  maintained  that  some 
passages  were  incorrectly  rendered,  yet  it  had  been  their 
authorized  version  for  so  long  a  time,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, its  interpretations  were  received:  especially  when 
words  from  their  rare  occurrence  could  not  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  second  method,  a  collation  of  similar  pas- 
sages.    At  this  revival  of  Hebrew  literature  the  real  key 

*  I  say  nothing  respecting  the  Targums ;  as  the  earliest  of  these, 
viz.  that  of  Onkelos,  was  certainly  not  written  prior  to  the  Christian 
aera,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  Bauer  and  Jahn,  not  before 
the  second  century ;  under  either  supposition  the  Septuagint  had 
long  been  the  received  version. 
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to  a  full  and  perfect  analysis  of  the  language  was  lost. 
Their  grammatical  rules  are  all  established  upon  the 
assumed  principle,  that  the  third  person  preterite  Kal 
of  a  verb  is  the  root,  whence  all  other  cognate  words 
are  formed.  This  is  indeed  true  as  far  as  it  goes :  but 
they  were  not  aware  that  this  root  was  invariably  de- 
rived from  a  noun,  and  that  the  noun  itself  generally 
consisted  of  three  distinct  roots.  For  instance,  they 
said,  b^^  (Gamal)  "  to  requite  good  or  evil,"  was  a  root : 
but  they  were  not  aware  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
noun  b^}  (Gamal)  "  a  Camel,"  and  that  this  latter  word 
contained  three  distinct  roots ;  ^  "  a  beast,"  D  "  much," 
and  :i  "  a  burden."  And  if  we  have  now,  by  the  light 
derived  from  modern  discoveries  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  obtained  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew,  which  learned  men  before  us  did  not 
possess,  we  are  not  in  any  way  disparaging  their  la- 
bours by  shewing  that  there  are  passages  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  the  rules  which  they  have  given 
for  the  acquirement  of  the  language  are  most  valuable ; 
and  that  their  critical  investigation  of  the  original  text 
of  the  sacred  writings  has  been  of  inconceivable  service 
to  Biblical  literature. 

And  if  in  explaining  the  original  Hebrew  we  give 
an  interpretation  of  a  word  or  passage  at  variance  with 
the  received  opinion,  although  this  opinion  may  have 
been  sanctioned  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  we  are  in  reality  only  disputing 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  a  work  of  uninspired 
men,  who  did  not  live  until  some  centuries  after  the 
language,  as  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  had  ceased 
to  be  spoken.  I  do  myself  fully  believe,  that  much 
light  may  still  be  thrown  upon  obscure  passages  in  the 
early  books  of  Moses,   and   also  upon   the  prophetical 
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writings,  by  the  investigation  of  words  according  to  the 
ideal  meaning  of  their  letters;  and  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  further  this  investigation  is  carried,  the  clearer 
evidence  we  shall  obtain  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  and  stronger  confirmation  of  all  the 
great  and  important  truths  of  Christianity. 
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this  Poem,  a  pleasing  representation  of  the  prin- 
cipal natural  appearances,  especially  with  respect 
to  our  native  plants  and  birds,  which  invite  at- 
tention in  their  monthly  succession  ;  with  such 
reflections  as  those  appearances  are  calculated 
to  suggest  to  a  contemplative  mind.  Of  the 
common  books  of  Natural  History,  he  has  freely 


availed  himself,  in  aid  of  his  own  observation  of 
the  objects  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  delineate. 
They  have  been  delineated,  for  the  most  part, 
during  their  respective  seasons,  and  in  the  pre- 
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No  man  will  deny  that  whatever  can  be  said  of 
death  is  applicable  to  himself.  The  bell  which 
he  hears  tolled  may  never  toll  for  him  :  there 
may  be  no  friend  or  children  left  to  lament  him ; 
he  may  not  have  to  lie  through  long  and  anxious 
days,  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  expected  ter- 
ror :  but  he  knows  he  must  die  :  he  knows  that 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  he  abides — 
whatever  may  be  his  circumstances— however 
strong  his  present  hold  of  life — however  unlike 
the  prey  of  death  he  looks — that  it  is  his  doom, 


beyond  reverse,  to  die.  But  if  it  be  thus  certain 
that  death  is  the  common  lot  of  all — the  great 
result  of  life — it  surely  must  be  the  part  of  a 
rational  creature  like  man  to  inquire,  what  is 
death  1  and  having  answered  this  question,  to 
consider  what  kind  of  preparation  should  be  made 
for  his  approach,  and  by  what  considerations  his 
terrors  are  most  likely  to  be  diminished.  These 
inquiries  I '  take  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse. 
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my  feelings  than  those  to  which  my  attention  is 
now  directed.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times  leave  me  no  choice.  Anxious  as  we 
are  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  yet,  to  be 
silent  under  the  imputations  which  are  from 
many  quarters  brought   against  the  Church  of 


England,  would  not  fail  to  be  construed  into  an 
abandonment  of  her  cause,  and  might  be  seri- 
ously prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
This  is  my  apology  for  the  use  of  terms  which 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  controversial  aspect.  It 
shall  be  my  endeavour,  at  any  rate,  to  beware  o 
a  controversial  spirit 
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In  this  work  will  be  found  an  introductory  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Britain,  previously 
to  the  Saxon  conversion.  The  subsequent  his- 
torical portions  supply  those  details  which  are 
necessary  for  completing  the  information  relating 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Ante-Norman  England, 
contained  in  modern  publications.  They  detail 
also  the  rise  of  our  Church  Establishment,  and 


of  the  various  payments  levied  for  its  support^ 
In  coinpiling  the  miscellaneous  particulars,  in- 
formation has  been  sought  from  various  unpub- 
lished sources ;  and  the  whole  work  will  be  found 
to  comprise  a  more  complete  view  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  England,  before  the  Conquest,  than 
has  hitherto  appeared. 


In  the  Press.     In  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Portraits, 

IViEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE,  WRITINGS,  &  CORRESPONDENCE 
^^^  of  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES, 

By  the  Right  Honourable  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH  ; 

With  NOTES,  and  a  LIFE  of  LORD  TEIGNMOUTH,  by  the  Rev.  SAMUEL 

CHARLES  WILKS,  M.A. 

this  popular  Memoir  is  prefixed  a  notice  of  its 
lately  deceased  author ;  who,  though  highly  re- 
spected as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  his  meritorious  services  as  Governor- 
general  of  India,  was  yet  better  known  for  the 
Christian  virtues  which  adorned  his  character, 
and  rendered  him  a  public  benefactor  to  man- 
kind. 

In  the  present  edition  the  original  work  is 
preserved  entire,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
Oriental  and  Latin  texts,  and  of  these  the 
translations  are  given ;  but  the  whole  has  been 
carefully  revised  and  cast  into  chapters,  and 
numerous  illustrative  Notes  have  been  added,  by 
the  Editor. 


Sir  William  Jones  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  linguist,  but  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  la«t  century ;  and 
Lord  TEiONMCtTH's  Memoir  of  him  has  been 
justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  entertaining  pieces  of  modern 
biography.  It  were  superfluous  to  say  any  thing 
in  commendation  of  a  work  that  has  passed 
through  so  many  editions,  and  been  so  extensively 
read  and  admired;  but  it  was  thought  that  a 
reprint  of  it,  in  a  cheap  and  compact  form,  might 
introduce  it  into  new  circles ;  and  assuredly  no 
person,  who  delights  in  literary  biography,  would 
feel  satisfied  without  having  perused  the  Life  of 
Sir  William  Jones.    To  the  present  edition  of 


Nos.  I.  and  II.,  price  6s.  each,  continued  Quarterly,  The 

JOURNAL    of    the    ROYAL    ASIATIC     SOCIETY     of    GREAT 

BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,  containing  original  papers,  relative  to  the  History, 
Manners  and  Customs,  Laws,  Religion,  Natural  History,  Arts,  Commerce,  Manu- 
factures, and  Productions  of  various  Countries  of  the  East.  Contributed  by  Mem- 
bers and  Correspondents  of  the  Society  at  home  and  abroad,  and  published  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Council. 


The  Council,  desirous  of  circulating,  as  widely 
as  possible,  many  of  the  important  communica- 
tions from  time  to  time  received  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  has  established  this  periodical 
Journal,  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  matters 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  regular  publication  of  a 
considerable  mass  of  valuable  information  is  pro- 


vided for,  which,  from  the  popular  nature  of  a 
periodical  Journal,  is  thereby  rendered  easily 
accessible  to  the  Public  at  large,  while  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
which  appertains  to  every  thing  relating  to  the 
Countries  of  the  East,  is  secured,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 


E 


SSAY 


Royal  Quarto,  with  Forty-Eight  Plates,  priqe  1/.  lis.  6d. 

on    the   ARCHITECTURE    of    the 


HINDUS. 


By  RAM  RAZ, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  at  Bangalore  ;  Cor.  Mem.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

direction  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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This  work  is  published  from  the  original  manu- 
script and  drawings  of  the  Author,  under  the 


PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  W.  PARKER. 

In  Monthly  Numbers,  at  Is.  each,  and  in   Half- Yearly  Volumes,  atGs.  6d.  each, 

ORIGINAL       FAMILY      SERMONS, 

By  LIVING  DIVINES    of  the  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature 

and  Education. 

TnF.sE  Sermons  are  printed  from  the  Manuscripts  collection.  The  series  will  be  completed  in 
of  the  respective  Authors,  in  various  parts  of  the  Thirty  Numbers,  forming  Five  Volumes,  either 
United  Kingdom,  contributed  exclusively  to  this    of  which  may  be  had  separately. 


In  Post  Octavo,  price  9s.  Cloth  lettered, 

QATHS;     their    ORIGIN,    NATURE,    and 

By  J.  E.  TYLER,  B.D., 

Rector  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

The  practical  questions  on  which  the  Author 
has  endeavoured  in  this  Treatise  to  throw  light, 
are  chiefly  three: — 

1st.  Are  Oaths  in  themselves  lawful  to  a  Chris- 
tian 1  or  are  they  altogether  prohibited  by  the 
Gospel  ? 

2nd.  If  Oaths  are  in  themselves  lawful,  are  I  and  satisfactorily  effected  ] 
they,  as  at  present  administered  and  taken  in ' 


HISTORY. 


England,  calculated  to  promote  truth  and  jus- 
tice ?  And  are  they  agreeable  to  the  religion 
which  we  profess  ^ 

3rd.  If  any  alterations  in  our  system  of  Oaths 
should  appear  desirable,  on  what  principles,  and 
by  what  means,  may  such  changes  be  most  safely 


(RETTY 


Neatly  bound,  price  2s., 

LESSONS     for     GOOD    CHILDREN 
added,  EASY  LESSONS  in  LATIN. 


to     which    are 


The  design  of  this  little  work  is,  by  means  of 
easy  rhymes,  to  attract  the  attention  of  young 
children,  and  to  impress  upon  their  memories 
various  elementary  facts  and  moral  sentiments, 
which  they  would  not  othervv^ise  remember  :  for 


"  What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song  1" 
Having  found  the  method  very  successful  in  his 
own  family,  the  author  thinks  it  may  prove 
equally  so  in  those  of  other  persons. 


In  One  Handsome  Folio  Volume,  price  21s.,  Half  Bound,  or  in  Nos.,  I.  to  XII.,  (continued 

Monthly,)  price  Is.  Gd^each. 

ACRED    MINSTRELSY;     a    COLLECTION    of    the    FINEST 

'^   SxlCRED  MUSIC,  by  the  best  Masters,  arranged  as  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  &c., 

and  Chorusses;  and  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ. 


ft 


The  exclusive  nature  of  nearly  all  existing  col 
lections  of  sacred  music,  and  the  high  price  at 
which  novelties  are  in  general  produced,  renders 
this  work  particularly  desirable.  Many  fine 
productions,  at  present  comparatively  unknown, 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  as  additions  to  the 
stores  of  sacred  harmony,  could  they  be  procured 
in  a  familiar  form  and  on  reasonable  terms. 


The  design  of  the  present  work,  therefore,  is  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  families,  and  of  persons 
accustomed  to  playing  from  score,  really  good 
practical  music,  classical,  yet  not  laboriously  and 
uselessly  learned,  and  thus  to  attract  toward  sacred 
music,  a  portion  of  that  patronage  which  is  too 
generally  bestowed,  in  so  disproportionate  a 
degree,  upon  works  of  a  secular  kind. 


Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  2s.  6f/. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  GARDENING  and  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  the  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY. 


To  render  that  most  rational  and  innocent  of 
occupations  attractive  to  young  persons,  by 
divesting  it  of  its  technical  details,  and  its 
practical  difficulties,  is  the  object  of  this  publi- 
cation.    The  form  of  Conversations  is  assumed, 


as  more  agreeable  than  didactic  precepts,  and 
incidental  observations  on  Natural  History  are 
interspersed,  to  vary  the  subject,  and  to  lead  the 
young  reader  to  habits  of  observation  and  re- 
flection on  the  Wonders  of  Creation. 


A 


Second  Edition,  Price  Is.  6(/.,  bound  in  cloth,   lettered, 

DAILY  PRAYER   BOOK,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools. 


By  JONATHAN  T.  BARRETT,  D.D., 

Rector  of  Beauchamp  Roding,  Essex. 

This    Book    of  Family  Devotion    is  not  only  i  hence  is  calculated  to  lead  and  confirm  her  mem - 
drawn  up  in  the  language  of  the  Church,  but   bers  in  her  edifying  mode  of  worship  at  Common 
agreeably  to  her  Form  and  Order  for  Morning  |  I'rayer. 
and  Evening  Service  throughout  the  year;  and  | 
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The  Third  Edition,  price  Three  Pence,  sewed, 

FEW     WORDS     ON     THE     STN     OF 

Bv  A  LAYMAN. 


LYING, 


This  Tract  was  written^  with  the  single  object,  |  as  not  constituting  g-wi/t.  These  pages  may  open 
and  with  the  earnest  wish,  of  doing  some  good.  !  their  eyes  to  "  the  exceeding  sinfulness^'  of  this 
The  sin  of  lying  is,  unhappily,  regarded  by  many  particular  offence,  and  show  them  in  what  light 
persons  as  scarcely  deserving  censure,  by  others,  |  it  is  regarded  by  the  God  of  truth.  M. 


H 


Y  M  N  S 


Price  Is.  3d. 

FOR     YOUNG     PERSONS. 

Selected  from  various  Authors. 


Thf.  want  of  a  Collection  of  Hymns  suitable  for 
Young  Persons  has  been  long  felt-  The  only 
works  at  present  on  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  Watts's 
Diviyie  Songs;  Easy  Hymns  for  Children;  and 


a  few  Hymns  circulated  on  a  broad  sheet ;  and, 
although  these  are  excellent  in  their  way,  they 
are  only  fit  for  very  young  persons.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt,  that  a  book  of  this  kind 
is  greatly  wanted.  R.  H. 


Second  Edition,  Price  Is.,  bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered, 

?AITH  and  PRACTICE  ;    or.  The  Application  of  Christian  Principles 

to  the  Practical  Duties  of  Life. 
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Price  Sixpence, 

SOCIETIES 


ISTRICT    VISITING 
SUPPORT.    A  Sermon 

By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A. 


recommended    to    PUBLIC 


Price  Is.  6d., 

THE  TENDENCY  of   CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS  CONSI- 
DERED. By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  LAWSON,  M.A. 

Of  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Morning  Preacher  at  the 

Foundling  Hospital. 


Price  Is., 

nPHE    SPITAL    PULPIT.     A  Sermon.     By  the  Rev.  JOHN  RUS- 
^  SELL,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate. 

Demy  Octavo,  price  12s.  cloth, 

SERMONS    delivered   in  the    CHAPEL    of    the    FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 
By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  LAWSON,  M.A. 
Of  St^  John  s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Morning  Preacher  at  the  FoundHng  Hospital. 


Price  Sixpence, 

TWO  SERMONS  on  the  SACRAMENT  of  the  LORD'S  SUPPER. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  BOWDLER,  M.A. 


Price  Twopence, 

CONFIRMATION,     An  ADDRESS   from  a  CLERGYMAN  to  his 
PARISHIONERS. 

Price  Is.  6d.  sewed,  or  2s.  in  cloth,. 

MANUAL  OF  DEVOTION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES; 

arranged  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GIBSON,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Minister  of  the  New  Chapel, 

Stratford. 
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FROM  THE  PITT  PRESS,  CAMBRIDGE. 


In  a  pocket  volume,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  8s.  Qd. 

npHE  CAMBRIDGE  GREEK  &  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

■■-    The  Greek,    from  the  Third  Edition  of  Stephens,  (1550,)  and  the  Enghsh 

from  the  Authorized  Version,  being  given  in 

PARALLEL  COLUMNS  ON  THE  SAME  PAGE. 


Ab  editione  Stephaniana,  cujus  ad  exemplar 
banc  imprimendam  suscepimus,  nusquam  li- 
benter  discessimus,  nisiia  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14.  ubi 
versuum  ordinem  turbavimus,  ut  cum  Anglicana 
versione  consentiret;  et  in  1  Pet.  iii.  2.  ubi  voces 
giyocdov'  Z,n7nff<icru  retinuimus,  quippe  quae  cum 
in  sola  Stephani  Tertia,  quantum  scimus,  omissae 
sint,  per  incuriam  id  factum  jure  videatur.  In 
aliis  omnibus,  prceter  ea  quae  manifesto  ex  errore 
operarum  orta  sunt,  vel  etiam  quae  ad  puncta  hie 
illic  aliter  ordinanda  pertinent,  editionem  illam 
pulcherrimam  fideliter  exhibendam  curavimus. 


Ratio  operis,  cum  in  se  nova,  turn,  ut  speramus, 
quotidiano  usui  accommodata,  facile  se  Lectori 
commendabit.  Dulcissimum  vero  libellum  in 
manus  tradere  ita  exornatum  voluimus,  ut  facil- 
lime  ad  legendum  alliciantur  oculi;  ita  emen- 
datum,  ut  non  plusquam  humanis  scateat 
erroribus;  ita  denique  concinnatum  et  omni  ex 
parte  absolutum,  ut  suavissimum  sibi  et  comitem 
et  monitorem  libenter  adsciscat ;  et  talem  quidem 
qui  secundus  res  ornet,  adversis  iperfuglum  ac 
solatium  prcebeat ;  delectet  domi^  non  impediat 
foris;  pernoctet  una,  peregrinetur ,  riLsticetur. 


and 


Demy  8vo.,  12s.  6d„  bound, 

AN    ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    on    the   DIFFERENTIAL 
-^^  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS, 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  at  King  s  College,  London,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
A   knowledge  of   the  principles  of  this  branch    anxious  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  may 


of  the  pure  Mathematics  is  absolutely  necessary, 
before  any  one  can  successfully  undertake  the 
perusal  of  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  observed  laws  that  govern  the 
material  world  are  reduced  to  calculation. 
For  Students  deficient  in  this  knowledge,  yet 


enable  them  to  master  the  chief  analytical  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  study  of  elementary  treatises 
on  the  mixed  mathematics,  this  book  has  been 
written :  with  the  hope,  too,  that  by  its  means  a 
subject  of  high  interest  may  be  rendered  accessi- 
ble to  an  increased  number  of  readers. 


Demy  Octavo,  price  ^s.  6d. 

XTEBREW  CHARACTERS   derived  from  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

-*--■-  The  original  Pictures  applied  to  the  Interpretation  of  various  Words  and 
Passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  especially  of  the  History  of  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man.  By  JOHN  LAMB,   D.D., 

Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

The  late  discoveries  of  Dr.  Young  and  M. 
Champollion,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  expressed  words  by  Hiero 


glyphic  Characters,  have  led  to  the  production 
of  this  work.  The  Author,  considering  that  the 
Sacred  History  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge 
must  have  been  transmitted  to  Noah  and  his 
descendants  in  Picture  Writing,  before  Phonetic 
Characters  were  invented,  has  traced  each  He- 
brew letter  to  the  Hieroglyphic  from  which  it 
vvcis  derived ;  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  ex- 


plain the  meaning  of  many  words,  by  exhibiting 
the  pictures  of  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed. The  results  of  this  investigation  must  be 
most  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  revealed  Reli- 
gion. The  present  work  may  probably  be  the 
commencement  of  an  investigation  of  Hebrew 
words,  according  to  their  literni  meaning,  which, 
as  it  proceeds,  will,  undoubtedly,  afford  clearer 
evidence  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
great  and  important  truths  of  Christianity. 


Second  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged,  price  3s.  Qd. 

rpHE   TEXT  of  the  ENGLISH    BIBLE,  as   now  printed  by  the 
-■-    Universities,  considered  with  reference  to  a  Report  by  a  Sub-Committee  of 
Dissenting  Ministers. 

By  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough. 


At  the  suggestion  of  several  friends,  on  whose 
judgment  l  have  every  reason  to  place  con- 
fidence, I  publish  a  Second  Edition  of  my  f^ssay 
on  the  Text  of  the  English  Bible.  It  has  been 
thought,  that  by  extending  the  plan  of  the  work, 
an  opportunity  would  be  presented  of  introducing 


a  series  of  useful  illustrations  of  Scripture  Lan- 
guage, in  a  form  not  unlikely  to  secure  attention. 
*  *  *  In  the  addition  now  made  to  the  work, 
the  main  object  has  been,  to  communicate  infor- 
mation respecting  matters  of  permanent  interest. 
— Advertisement  to  Second  Edition, 


A 


FROM  THE  PITT  PRESS,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Third  Edition,  Post  Octavo,  price  4s.  in  cloth,  lettered, 

DISCOURSE   ON    THE  STUDIES   OF  THE    UNIVERSITY, 
By  ADAM  SEDGWICK,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Woodwardian  Professor,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

very ;  for  his  system  wants  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  cohesion.  But  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
word  of  God  has  no  fear  of  this  kind ;  for  he 
knows  that  all  the  parts  of  the  natural  world  are 
wisely  fitted  together — that  the  Lord  of  all  nature 
is  a  Being  without  variableness  or  sliadow  of  turn- 
ing,— and  that  truth,  of  whatever  kind,  as  seen 
in  the  mind  of  man,  is  but  a  perception  of  his 
Maker's  will. — Appendix,  Note  E. 


The  recent  attacks  on  physical  science,  and  the 
gross  misapprehension  of  its  moral  tendency, 
has  been  singularly  wanton  and  ill-timed.  *  *  * 
A  sceptic  may,  indeed,  think  that  the  whole 
system  of  things,  moral  and  physical,  has  no 
principle  of  continued  rest, — that  it  has  only 
been  jostled  into  a  condition  of  unstable  equili- 
brium, which  maybe  destroyed  by  the  first  move- 
ment of  any  of  the  component  elements.  Such 
a  one  may  reasonably  fear  the  progress  of  disco- 


Demy  Octavo,  Price  5s.  6d., 

,TNFIDEL  and  DEISTICAL  WRITERS;  the  Character  and 
-*-  Tendency  of  their  Principles  and  Opinions,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
Doctrines  and  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  :  being  the  Christian  Advocate's  Hul- 
sean  Essay  for  the  Year  1834. 

By  GEORGE    PEARSON,  B.D., 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

This  work  touches  on  some  of  the  most  im-  peculiar  character  of  the  reasonings,  by  which 
portant  points  of  the  Arian  and  Socinian  con-  these  opinions  are  supported,  and  the  tendency 
troversy,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the    of  the  opinions  themselves  to  Infidelity. 


Crown  Octavo,  price  6s.  6d., 

THE  PROPHETIC  DISCOURSE  on  the  MOUNT  of  OLIVES 
HISTORICALLY  and  CRITICALLY  ILLUSTRATED;  with  some  con- 
siderations on  the  Unfulfilled  Portion  of  it. 

By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  demanded,  has  not  this 
portion  of  Scripture  prophecy  been  already  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  and  criticised  1  But  the 
author  conceives  there  has  not  yet  appeared  a 
work,  concise,  yet  sufficiently  minute  to  enable 
the  Christian  of  limited  reading  to  apprehend  the 
full  force  of  this  part  of  the  evidences  of  our 


religion.  Whilst  he  has  unceasingly  attacked 
infidelity  and  enthusiasm,  one  object  of  the 
author  has  been,  to  answer  the  objection  men- 
tioned in  Paley's  Evidences,  Pt.  II.,  c.  I.  He 
has  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  whole  of 
the  predictions  are  clear,  distinct,  and  uniform. 


Octavo,  price  One  Shilling, 

rpHOUGHTS  on  the  ADMISSION  of  PERSONS,  without  regard  to 
-*-    their  Religious  Opinions,  to  certain  Degrees  in  the  UNIVERSITIES  of  ENG- 
LAND. By  THOMAS  TURTON,  D.D., 

Reg.  Prof.  Div.  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough. 


Second  Edition,  Octavo,  Is.  6d., 

f\N  the  ADMISSION  of  DISSENTERS  to  Reside  and  Graduate 
^^  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Althorp,  M.P.,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  EDITIONS 

OF 

IglBLES   AND    COMMON    PRAYER    BOOKS, 

In  SHEETS,  and  in  PLAIN  and  ELEGANT  BINDING, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


FOR   THE  USE  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  price  2s.  Qd.,  bound, 

a^HE  CATILINE  of  SALLUST;    with  NOTES,   by  PROFES- 

-*-      SOR    ANTHON.      Edited  and  Adapted  to    the    Use   of   Students   by    the 

Rev.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  Second  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London. 

Also,  price  2s.  6d.,  bound, 

nnHE  JUGURTHA   of  SALLUST;    with  ENGLISH    NOTES, 
-*-  By  PROFESSOR  ANTHON.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.EDWARDS,  M.A. 


In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  for  good  School 
Editions  of  Sallust,  the  Editor  met  with  the  Ca- 
tiline and  the  Jugurtha,  by  Professor  Anthon, 


and  he  believes  that  he  cannot  do  his  pupils 
greater  service  than  by  putting  into  their  hands 
this  abridged  form  of  the  Professor's  vs'ork. 


RULES 


and 


New  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged, 

EXERCISES    in  the  USE   of  the  LATIN  SUB- 
JUNCTIVE MODE. 
By  the  Rev.  JAMES    CROCKER,   M.A. 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  gentlemen  connected  with 
various  public  and  private  schools,  including 
that  of  King's  College,  London,  and  was  adopted 
into  their  respective  establishments.    That  edition 


being  now  entirely  out  of  print,  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he 
has  accordingly  rewritten  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  made  very  cor.siderable  additions  to  it. 


Price  5.S. 

T  IVRE   DE    CLASSE;    with    ENGLISH 
J-^  L.  T.    VENTOUILLAC, 

Professor  of  French  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 


NOTES.     By  the  late 


This  work,  intended  as  a  Reading-Book  for 
the  Upper  Classes  in  Schools,  as  well  as  for 
Private  Students,  consists  of  several  books  of 
Anacharsis  and  of  Teltmaque,  followed  by  copious 
extracts  from  the  best  French  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries :  to  these 
are  added  specimens  of  French  Poetry,  and  a 


Lexicon  of  the  Proper  Names  which  occur  in 
the  book.  In  the  Notes,  the  Editor  has  endea- 
voured, not  only  to  explain  difficult  phrases,  but 
by  frequently  quoting  the  original  passages 
which  the  French  writers  have  imitated  from  the 
Ancients,  to  establish  a  connecting  link  between 
French-and  Classical  Literature. 


Price  3s.  6d., 

PRACTICAL   EXERCISES    on  FRENCH    PHRASEOLOGY. 
By  PROFESSOR  BRASSEUR,  of  King's  College,  London,  and 

of  the  Charter-House. 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  though  the  French 
language  is  tlie  object  of  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, the  English  speak  it  with  less  accuracy  than 
any  other  nation.     Whether  this  be  true  or  not. 


it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  knowledge  of 
most  learners,  in  this  country,  hardly  ever  ex- 
tends to  the  Phraseology  of  that  truly  idiomatical 
language. 


Price  3s.  6d. 

VENTOUILLAC^S    RUDIMENTS    of    the    FRENCH    LAN- 
^      GUAGE ;    or,    FIRST  FRENCH  READING   BOOK.     With  Exercises  for 
Translating  French  into  English     A  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved,  by 
F.  J.  Wattez,  Assistant  French  Master  in  King's  College  School. 


While  so  many  Grammars  have  been  written, 
to  teach  the  student  how  to  translate  English 
into  French,  no  book  had  appeared  to  enable  a 
beginner  to  translate  French  into  English. 


The  Exercises  in  the  present  Work  have  been 
made  progressive,  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil  from 
the  easiest  sentences  to  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages."— hitroduction. 


F 


REN  C  H 


A  new  Edition,  with  Additions.     Price  2s. 

POETRY;    with    ENGLISH 
By  PROFESSOR  VENTOUILLAC. 


NOTES, 


A  BOOK  of  French  Poftry  for  Children,  has 
remained  to  this  day  a  desideratum,  and  to  sup- 
ply it,  the  Editor  publishes  this  little  Volume, 


useful  class  of  elementary  books,  and  to  render 
at  the  same  time  the  study  of  his  own  language  a 
means  of  instilling  into  the  mind  of  the  youthful 


in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  received  as  a  well- 1  reader  the  principles  of  good  taste  and  sound 
meant  effort  on  his  part,  to  add  one  more  to  tiie   morality, — Introduction, 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


UNIFORM    EDITIONS     OF 


r^ERMAN  WORKS,  by  ADOLPHUS  BERNAYS,  Ph.  Dr., 

^-^  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  in  King's  College,  London. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    Second  Edition.  Price  5*. 


The  great  merits  of  this  Grammar  are,  perspi- 
cuity combined  'with  conciseness.  The  rules, 
although  evidently  the  result  of  original  inquiry, 
are  stated  in  few  words,  unencumbered  by  philo- 


sophical disquisitions,  but  as  often  as  necessary 
compared  with  the  principles  which  govern  the 
English  language,  and  illustrated  by  striking  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  best  German  writers. 


FAMILIAR  GERMAN  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  the  German  Grammar;  with 
Notes  ;   and  Specimens  of  German  Handwriting.     Price  65. 


Most  of  the  examples  given  in  these  Exercises 
are  taken  from  the  standard  German  writers.  In 
the  whole  of  the  etymological  part,  they  are 
simple  and  short,  so  as  to  show  at  the  first  glance 
their  bearing  upon  the  rules  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate.   'J'hose  on  the  syntax  and  construction 


display,  in  an  easy  gradation,  the  principles 
which  govern  the  formation  of  German  periods. 
The  book  is  chiefly  intended  to  teach  the  writing, 
but  it  will  be  found  equally  serviceable  as  a  Key 
to  the  German  writers.  The  Lists  and  Notes  are 
of  the  greatest  practical  utility. 


GERMAN    EXAMPLES,    illustrating   the   Author's   German   Grammar,   and 
forming  a  KEY  to  the  Familiar  German  Exercises.     Price  35. 


This  book,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  title,  may  be 
used  as  reading  lessons  explanatory  of  the  rules 
of  the  Grammar;  or  as  a  Key  by  which  to  cor- 
rect the  Exercises,    either  when  the  student  is 


deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a  Teacher,  or  when 
it  is  wished  to  employ  the  hours  of  instruction  to 
other  purposes. 


THE  GERMAN  READER,  a  Selection  from  the  most  Popular  Writers,  with 
Translations  and  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.     Price  5s. 

GERMAN  POETICAL  ANTHOLOGY,  or  Select  Pieces  from  the  principal 
German  Poets ;  with  a  History  of  German  Poetry,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
Second  Edition.     Price  85.  6d. 


In  these  reading-books,  of  which  the  Reader 
should  be  used  first,  nearly  all  the  difficulties 
which  can  occur  in  reading  German  have  been 


solved.  The  examples  are,  at  the  same  time, 
either  amusing  or  instructive,  and  so  selected  as 
to  suit  both  sexes  of  every  age. 


UNIFORM    EDITIONS    OF 

RENCH     SCHOOL     CLASSICS.      Edited  and  Abridged  by 

MARIN  DE  LA  VOYE, 

French  Master  in  the  East  India  College  at  Addiscombe. 


F 


While  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  best 
standard  French  works  into  our  schools  and 
families  is  universally  acknowledged,  serious 
doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of 
placing  the  writings  of  some  among  the  French 
authors  in  the  hands  of  Christian  youth.  In 
order  to  remove  all  difficulties  on  this  subject, 
the  Editor  has  been  induced  to  undertake  a  care- 
ful Abridgment  of  such  works  as  are  in  most 
general  use  ;  and  he  has  made  it  his  object  to 
extract  from  the  original  every  word  and  sentence 
relating  either  to  religion,  politics,  or  philoso- 
phical speculation,  respecting  which  Christian 
parents  or  teachers  can  have  the  least  difference 
of  opinion. 


A  purified  text  of  the  best  French  Classical 
Works  is,  therefore,  now  offered  for  the  use  of 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  a  state  which,  it 
is  trusted,  will  be  found  altogether  unobjection- 
able. These  editions  have,  further,  the  advan- 
tage, not  only  of  presenting  the  respective  narra- 
tives in  a  more  condensed  and  unencumbered 
form,  but  also  of  bringing  the  several  works  into 
a  much  smaller  compass.  The  Editor  is  aware 
that  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  on  the  latter 
point,  but  it  is  his  conviction,  founded  on  exten- 
sive experience,  that  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  best  French  lite- 
rature, young  persons  should  be  furnished  with 
as  much  variety  as  possible. 


OF  THIS    SERIES    THERE    ARE    NOW    PUBLISHED  : — 

1.  TELEMAQUE,  par  Fenelon.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

2.  VOYAGE  DE  CYRUS,  par  le  Chevalier  Ramsay.    Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 

3.  BELISAIRE,  par  Marmontel.     Price  Is.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

4.  PIERRE  LE  GRAND,  par  Voltaire.    Price  2s.   cloth  lettered. 

5.  CHARLES  XIL,  par  Voltaire.     Price  2s.  cloth  lettered. 


-   LONDON:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST^STRAND. 


NEW    BOOKS 

PRINTED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL 

LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION, 

AND    FORMING   THE 

SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


JOHN  W.  PARKER,  Publisher,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON. 


IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


In  Numbers,  at  Ad.  each,  or  in  Volumes,  at  2s.  each  (to  be  continued), 

q^HE  INSTRUCTOR;  or,  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS 

■^  IN  GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Books ^  specially  suited  for  Education, 
either  in  Schools  or  in  Families. 

Undkr  the  general  title  of  the  Instructor,  is  impart  information,  and  to  exercise  the  mind, 
comprised  a  seiies  of  little  books,  by  means  of  As  the  series  advances,  the  subjects  gradually 
which  children  may  be  led  through  a  progressive  rise,  though,  of  course,  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
course  of  Exercises  in  various  branches  of  Ele-  lessons  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children 
mentary  Knowledge.  These  books  may  be  put  j  for  whom  they  are  designed.  And  at  the  end  of 
into  the  hands  of  such  children  as  can  readily '  each  lesson  is  a  series  of  Questions  for  the  pur- 
spell  common  words,  and  read  easy  lessons. —  pose  of  exercising  the  reader. 
The  Instructor  may,  indeed,  appear  to  be  I  The  Instructor  maybe  had  either  in  Volumes 
somewhat  in  advance  of  such  scholars  ;  but  the  at  Two  Shillings  each,  or  in  Numbers  at  Four- 
object  of  the  work  is  not  only  to  furnish  reading  PENCE^each.  The  first  Six  Volumes,  in  Thirty- 
lessons,  but  also  to  carry  the  pupil  forward, — to  six  Numbers,  contain  the  following  subjects. 

VOLUME  I.     (or  in  Nos.  I  to  6.) 
Tales,  Lessons,  and  Instructive  Conversations,  on  Familiar  Subjects. 

VOLUME  II.    (or  in  Nos.  7  to  12.) 
The  House  and  the  Materials  used  in  building  it.     The  Furniture  of  a  House.     Food  and 
Clothing.    The  Productions  of  Nature  and  the  Works  of  Art  applied  to  the  comfort  of 
Mankind. 

VOLUME  III.    (or  in  Nos.  13  to  18.) 
The  Universe.     The   Three   Kingdoms  of  Nature.     The   Human    Form   and   Structure. 
Lessons  on  Health. 

VOLUME  IV.     (or  in  Nos.  19  to  24.) 
The  Calendar:    The  Year,  Months,  Weeks,  Days.    The  Seasons:   Appearances  of  Nature j 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn. 

VOLUME  V.    (or  in  Nos.  25  to  30.) 
Descriptive  Geography:    The  various  Empires,   Kingdoms,  and  States  of  the  known  World. 
Maps— of  the  World;  of  Europe;  Asia;  Africa;  America;  and  the  Holy  Land. 

VOLUME  VI.     (orinNos.  31  to  36.) 
General  History.      The  First  Volume,  comprising  Ancient  History. 

VARIOUS    OTHER   VOLUMES    ARE    IN    THE    PRESS. 


Price  Is.  6d.  bound  in  cloth, 

PNGLISH  GRAMMAR.      By  the  Rev.  Dr.  RUSSELL,  Rector  of 
-*-^   St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and  late  Head  Master  of  Charter-House  School. 


No  language  can  be  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible than  that  in  which  the  Rules  of  this 
Grammar  are  expressed,  and  the  heaviness  of  a 
dull  treatise  is  relieved  by  occasional  queries 
torn  the  Pupil.  The  construction  of  Sentences, 
and  the  force  of  the  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 


tions, are  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  Eng- 
lish Bible ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tone  of 
the  work  is  cheerful.  Emphasis  is  treated  very 
perspicuously;  and  the  Grammar  closes  with 
most  useful  Questions  on  the  Rules. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


Price  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 


Jl^RITHMETIC       TAUGHT       BY       QUESTIONS. 


The  principal  novelty  of  this  Arithmetic  con- 
sists in  the  Questions,  by  which  the  learner  may 
be  enabled  to  examine  and  teach  himself.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  thought  that  many  Teachers  may 
profit  by   the   facilities  which   the   questioning 


affords,  and  learn  to  ground  those  whom  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  by  rote.  The 
Rules  have  been  stated  in  short  and  easy  sentences, 
and  more  than  ordinary  care  has  been  taken  to 
show  the  manner  of  the  several  operations. 


o 


New  Edition,  revised,  price  Ten  Pence, 

UTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY.     Bv  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  Mauual  of  the  leading  facts 
in  this  branch  of  Education,  carefully  condensed 
from  the  best  sources.  It  also  comprises  Tables 
of  the  Situations  and  Heights  of  the  Principal 


Mountains,  and  of  the  Lengths  of  the  Principal 
Rivers,  a  Map  of  the  World,  Five  other  Maps, 
and  Four  Plates  of  Costumes. 


QUTLINES   of  the 


Price  Is.  3d. 

HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND. 
HOGARTH. 


By  GEORGE 


The  leading  events  of  English  History  are  re- 
lated with  simplicity,  and  their  connexion  traced 
with  clearness.  The  narratives  are  confined  to 
the  most  memorable  and  important  events ;  and 


those  circumstances  particularly  marked,  which 
have  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the  British 
system  of  government.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  many  Engravings  of  Costumes,  Views,  &c. 


O 


UTLINES  of  ROMAN 


Price  Ten  Pence, 

HISTORY.     By  GEORGE  HOGARTH. 


A  COMPLETE  and  popular  epitome  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     It  is  embellished  with  an  Engraving 


of  a  Roman  Triumph,  and  numerous  Figures 
of  Costumes,  &c. 


QUTLINES   of 


Price  One  Shilling, 

GRECIAN   HISTORY. 
BOUCHIER,  M.A. 


By   the    Rev.    BARTON 


In  this  little  work,  the  author  has  commenced 
with  the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  and  described 
its  growth  in  civilization  and  power,  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  its  glory  on  the  death  of  Alexander. 
It  is  calculated  to  form  a  pleasing  and  useful  in- 
troduction for   young   readers,  to   a   history  of 


larger  extent:  and  many  of  maturer  years  may 
find  interest  in  its  perusal,  and  recall  to  mind 
the  important  transactions  of  that  extraordinary 
country, — "the  land  of  the  poet,  the  historian, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  sage."  It  is  illustrated 
by  Maps  and  Prints. 


O 


Price  Ten  Pence, 

UTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.     By  the  Rev.  T.  G.   HALL,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c.,  King's  College,  London. 


An  elementary  Work,  intended  to  instruct,  in 
the  sublime  facts  of  Astronomy,  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  mathematical  reasoning  ;  and 


to  explain  to  them,  in  familiar  language,  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  Heavens.  The  Les- 
sons are  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 


rpHE 


New  Edition,  price  Is. 

ELEMENTS    OF    BOTANY. 


With  many  Engravings. 


The  principles  of  this  beautiful  and  important 
science  are  explained  in  a  clear  and  simple  man- 
ner, so  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  them  com- 
paratively easy.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous cuts  of  the  different  parts  of  plants,  &c.,  and 
the  examples,  when  possible,  are  selected  from 


our  own  wild  flowers,  or  from  those  cultivated 
in  all  gardens  or  fields,  and  they  are  cited  by 
their  familiar  names.  A  Glossary  of  most  of  the 
terms  usually  employed  is  subjoined,  and  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  most  useful  plants,  with 
their  botanical  names,  &c. 


O 


Small  Octavo,  New  Edition,  with  Engravings,  3s.  6d.  cloth,  lettered, 

UTLINES   of    SACRED   HISTORY  ;    from  the   Creation   of  the 
World  to  the   Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 


The  design  of  this  Work  is  to  afford  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  History  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  together  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  Jewish  History,  in  the  interval  between 
the    Babylonish    Captivity    and    the  Birth    of 


Christ;  and  in  the  period  between  Christ's 
Ascension  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  awful  Pro- 
phecy of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Dispersion  of  the  Jews. 


OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 
FOR  REWARDS  AND  PRESENTS. 


Price  Is.  bound  in  cloth, 

NSECTS  and  their  HABITATIOl^IS.     A  Book  for  Children. 

many  Engravings. 


With 


We  may  learn  many  useful  lessons  from  the 
History  of  Insects;  and,  by  observing  their 
habits,  we  shall  find  that  they  set  us  an  example 
of  various  good  qualities.  Though  they  are 
amongst  the  smallest  of  Gon's  works,  yet  His 


power  and  wisdom  visibly  shine  forth  in  them, 
and  we  shall  see  fresh  cause,  as  we  proceed,  to 
adore  the  great  and  wise  Creator,  who  formed 
them  out  of  nothing. — Introduction, 


Price  Is.  bound  in  cloth, 

■pASY  LESSONS  on   MONEY   MATTERS,  for  the  Use  of  Young 

-■-^  People.     With  Engravings. 

Many,  even  of  what  are  called  the   educated 
classes,  grow  up  with  indistinct,  or  erroneous. 


and  practically  mischievous,  views  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  prejudices  any  one  may  have 
casually  imbibed,  are  often  hard  to  be  removed 
at  a  time  of  life  when  he  imagines  his  education 
to  be  complete.  In  this  little  book,  care  has 
been  taken  to  convey  elementary  knowledge  in 


such  simple  language,  that,  it  is  hoped,  these 
Lkssons  will  be  found  easily  intelligible  even  to 
such  as  have  but  the  ordinary  advantages  in 
point  of  education ;  and  there  are  few  subjects 
on  which  it  is,  for  all  classes  of  people,  more  im- 
portant to  inculcate  correct  principles,  and  to 
guard  against  specious  fallacies. 


P 


Price  Is.  bound  in  cloth, 

ERSIAN    FABLES,   for   Young  and  Old.      By   the    Rev.    H.    G. 
KEENE,  M.A.     With  Eighteen  illustrative  Engravings. 


These  Fables  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  taken 
from  the  Persian ;  but  some  liberties  have  been 
taken  in  the  translation,  by  adapting  the  collo- 
quies and  incidents  to  our  own  notions  and 
usages ;  the   same    liberty,  in  fact,  which  the 


Persian  authors  have  made  use  of  in  embellishing 
the  stories.  They  were  first  collected  for  the 
amusement  of  the  translator's  own  children,  and 
as  they  answer  that  purpose,  may,  it  is  presumed 
be  found  useful  and  pleasing  to  others. 


T" 


Price  Is.  Qd..  each,  bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous  Engravings, 

E    BOOK    OF    ANIMALS.      (Class  Mammalia.) 
THE    BOOK     OF     BIRDS. 


THE     BOOK     OF  F  I  S  H  E  S. 

These  little  books  have  been  prepared  for  young 
people,  without  any  pretensions  to  scientific  im- 
portance. The  nature,  habits,  and  uses  of  the 
Animals  described,  are,  however,  presented  in 
a  correct,  though  simple  and  attractive,  form, 
and  no  recourse  has   been  had    to  the  mar- 


vellous, which  too  frequently  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  books  upon  similar  subjects.  tJpon 
the  whole  it  is  trusted,  that  these  little  volumes 
will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  the  stock  of 
books  for  young  persons,  and  acceptable  in- 
troductions to  works  of  a  higher  class. 


Second  Edition,  price  5s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

p<ONVERSATIONS  of  a  FATHER  with  HIS   CHILDREN. 

Pocket  Volumes,  with  many  Engravings. 


Two 


These  Conversations  were  first  written  with  a 
view  to  the  gratification  and  improvement  of  the 
Author's  children.  They  are  now  published 
with  the  sincere  desire  that  the  perusal  of  them 
may  afford  to  others  also  somewhat  of  pleasure 
and  advantage.  The  principles  here  inculcated 
are  those  of  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel.  The 
little  work  is  intended  to  promote  cheerful  and 
fervent  piety,  a  contented,  obedient,  and  grate- 
ful frame  of  mind,  feelings  of  affection  and  kind- 


ness towards  our  friends,  and  of  active  benevo- 
lence towards  all.  The  habit,  too,  of  deriving 
instruction  and  delight  from  contemplating  the 
varied  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  it  is  hoped  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  instilled  and  cherished;  whilst  the  maxim, 
the  spirit  of  which  the  Author  trusts  will  be 
found  to  breathe  through  the  whole,  is,  be  good 

AND    BE    HAPPY. 


Small  Octavo,  Fourth  Edition,  3s.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

rpHREE  WEEKS  in  PALESTINE  and  LEBANON. 
-*-  Engravings. 


With 


many 


A  LITTLE  volume  from  the  travelling  notes  of  a 
party  who  made  the  tour.  Descriptions  of  Baal- 
bec,  Beirot,  Damietta, Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Ramlah, 
and  other  places,  are  blended  with  remarks  upon 


the  natives,  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  the 
observations  and  reflections  which  naturally 
occur  to  a  Clergyman  in  travelling  through  the 
Holy  Land. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


S 


One  Volume,  with  interesting  Engravings,  '2s.  6d.. 

ISTER     MARY'S     TALES     IN     NATURAL    HISTORY, 


In  drawing  up  these  tales  for  children  at  an 
early  age,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  interest 
her  young  readers,  yet  she  has  been  very  careful 
not  to  mislead  them  by  exaggerated  statements, 
and  has  thought  it  best  to  leave  for  after-years, 
and  for  graver  works,  much  that  is  undoubtedly 
curious,  and  deserving  of  their  inquiry :  satisfied 


if  she  has  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  spirit  of  that  inquiry,  and,  still  more,  if  she 
has  directed  the  infant  mind  to  seek  for  those 
proofs  of  Divine  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  in 
the  formation  and  habits  of  these  various  beings, 
which  at  a  mature  age  will  assuredly  reward  the 
study  of  the  naturalist. 


D 


Second  Edition,  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  3s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

OMESTICATED  ANIMALS,    considered  with  reference  to   Civili- 
zation and  the  Arts. 


This  work  comprises  a  general  survey  of 
Domestic  Quadrupeds,  and  the  purposes  they 
subserve  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  :  their 
connexion,  too,  with  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  arts,  with  the  history  of  nations, 
and   the  peculiarities  of  soil   and   climate,   are 


also  specified  ;  those  countries  which  are  ren- 
dered habitable  only  by  the  subjugation  and 
appropriation  of  certain  species,  are  generally 
described,  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  as  far  as  they  are  associated  with  the 
history  of  Domestic  Animals. 


s 


Small  Octavo,  3.s.  6d.  cloth  lettered, 

GENES   AND  SKETCHES  from  ENGLISH   HISTORY.      With 

Engravings. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  narrate  the  principal, 
and  most  interesting  events  in  the  annals  of 
England ;  not  to  reject  any  topic  connected 
with  them  which  is  likely  to  entertain  and 
instruct:  Religion,  Literature,  Customs,  and 
Manners;  to  avail  ourselves  of  authentic  pri- 
vate memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  celebrated  per- 
sonages ;  sometimes  to  comprise  the  history  ot 
many  years  in  a  brief  passing  notice;  at  others. 


to  dwell  for  a  considerable  period  on  that  of  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  of  a  single  day.  Rejecting, 
in  short,  all  the  trammels  of  the  regular  histo- 
rian, and  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  of  our  own  far 
humbler  literary  station,  we  do  not  intend  to  im- 
pose any  restraints  upon  our  wanderings,  save 
those  of  strict  chronological  arrangement,  and  an 
undeviating  adherence  to  guides  of  acknowledged 
authority. — Introduction. 


FOR  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Second  Edition,  price  \s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth, 

HINTS  for  the  FORMATION  and  MANAGEMENT  of  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  WIGRAM,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  National 
School  Society. 


So  much  variety  exists  in  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  Sunday-schools,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  respecting 
them.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  furnish  a  variety 
of  practical  hints,  calculated  to  show  the  points 
chiefly  requiring  attention   on  the  part  of  the 


managers,  and  suggesting  methods  in  which  com- 
mon difficulties  may  be  overcome.  The  plans 
given  in  this  work  are  designed  for  this  purpose, 
and  promise  success  wherever  they  are  fairly 
applied,  and  time  is  given  for  due  trial. 


New  Edition.    Price  Threepence, 

ADVICE  to  TEACHERS  of  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS,  in   connexion 
with  the  Church.     By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MEDLEY,  M.A. 

JMv  object,  in  throwing  out  these  suggestions,  is  [  may  be  performed  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to 
to  strengthen  your  sense  of  the  value  and  im-  the  everlasting  good  oftheChildrenin  the  Schools, 
portance  of  your  office,  and  to  show  you  how  it  |  as  well  as  to  your  own  solid  and  lasting  happiness. 


A 


New  Edition.     Price  \s.,  bound  in  cloth, 

POCKET  MANUAL  for  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  HULL,  M.A. 

for  the  sake  of  time,  order,  &c.,  are  pursued  in 
particular  Schools,  and  may  be  retained  or  can- 
celled, as  they  are  found  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  plans  established  in  any  particular  in- 
stitution. 


Of  the  suggestions  here  offered,  some  of  them 
are  general,  involving  principles  which  are  appli- 
cable to  all  teachers, in  whatsoever  Sunday-school 
they  may  be  engaged ;  whilst  others  relate  to  the 
mechanical  practices  and  arrangements,  which, 


OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 


In  Small  Octavo,  price  2s.  6d. 

r)N  the  MANAGEMENT  and  EDUCATION  of  CHILDREN  ;  being 
^^  Mrs.  Child's  "Mother's  Book,'  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  English 

Parents  and  Teachers. 


This  excellent  work,  while  it  displays  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  enlightened  instructor,  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  of  the  affectionate  Christian 
parent.  It  was  written  by  an  American  Lady, 
and  being  highly  approved  by  many  persons 
of  good  judgment  in  this  country,  the  present 
edition  has  been  prepared,  with  such  alterations 
and  adaptations  as  were  necessary  to  render  it 
generally  acceptable  and  useful  here.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  respec- 


tive chapters  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
work  :  — 

On  the  Means  of  developing  the  Bodily  Senses 
in  Infancy;  Early  Developement  of  the  Affec- 
tions; Early  Cultivation  of  the  Intellect;  Ma- 
nagement in  Childhood  ;  Amusements  and  Em- 
ployments ;  Sunday;  Views  of  Death;  Super- 
natural Appearances  ;  Politeness  ;  Dress;  Gen- 
tility ;  Management  during  the  Teens ;  Views  of 
Matrimony. 


Price  4s.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

A    MANUAL  of  INSTRUCTION  in  VOCAL  MUSIC,  chiefly  with 
-^  a   View   to   PSALMODY.      With  an   Historical   Introduction. 

By  JOHN  TURNER,  Esq. 


With  an  especial  view,  first  and  principally, 
to  render  the  kind  of  assistance  required  for  the 
improvement  of  the  musical  portion  of  the 
Church  Service  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  with 
regard  to  more  extended  benefits,  this  little  work 
was  begun.  The  author  offers  it  not  as  an  ex- 
periment now  for  the  first  time  to  be  tried,  but 
as  the  result  of  long  experience ;  and  in  the 
fullest  confidence  that,  if  the  rules  and  details 


suggested  are  carefully  attended  to  and  patiently 
reduced  to  practice,  the  end  proposed  will  be 
entirely  accomplished.  Though  it  is  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  children  collected  in  large 
numbers,  it  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
adopted  in  smaller  assemblages,  and  in  the  do- 
mestic circle :  and  may  also  be  rendered  service- 
able to  adults. — Introduction. 


Price  Is.  per  Dozen  Cards. 

USIC  INSTRUCTION  CARDS,  prescribed  in  Turner's  Manual 
of  Vocal  Music.     Card  No.  I.   Notation;   Card  No.  II.    The  Diatonic 
Major  Scale,  or  Key  ;  (with  Examples  and  Explanations.) 


BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


R 


Second  EnixiON,  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

EADINGS    in    BIOGRAPHY.       A   Selection    of   the    LIVES    of 
EMINENT  MEN  of  ALL  NATIONS. 


The  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  lives  of  the  leaders  in  the  most  import- 
ant revolutions  which  history  records,  from  the 
age  of  Sesostris  to  that  of  Napoleon.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  select  those  personages,  concern- 
ing whom  information  is  most  required  by  the 
historical  student.    All  the  lives  have  been  com- 


piled from  original  sources;  those  of  the  Orien- 
tal Sovereigns,  especially,  are  taken  from  Orientn  I 
writers  ;  and  in  the  life  of  Saint  Louis,  son^e 
curious  particulars  of  the  Egyptian  Crusade  wili 
be  found,  derived  from  contemporary  Arabic 
Historians. 


Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

T>  EADINGS  in  POETRY.  A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  best 
■*-^  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  present  times ;  and  Specimens  of  the 
American  Poets.  With  Literary  Notices  of  the  Writers,  and  brief  explanatory 
Notes. 

Caiie  has  been  taken  to  select  such  pieces  and 
passages  as  best  illustrate  the  style  of  the  re- 
spective Authors,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
not  beyond   the  average  capacity  of  youthful 


students.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  extracts. 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

In  Two  Volumes,  foolscap  Octavo,  with  Portraits  on  Steel,  by  Engleheart,  price  9a-. 

bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

JIVES        OF        EMINENT         CHRISTIANS. 
-■^  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A. 


The  paths  of  good  men  are  commonly  so  full  of 
peace,  and  the  sorrows  which  befall  them,  so 
mercifully  softened  and  blessed  by  a  sacred  in- 
fluence, that  few    more  pleasing  or  successful 


ways  of  recommending  the  fear  and  love  of  God 
have  been  found,  than  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious biography. 


The  second  VOLUME  is  now  ready,  containing 

Bernard  Gilpin  ;    Philip  de  Mornay  ;  Bishop  Bedell  ; 

and  Dr.  Horneck. 


Upon  the  subjects  which  the  author  has  attempted 
to  delineate  in  this  second  volume  of  his  work,  he 
has  looked  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  as  he  traced 
out  their  several  features.  He  has  followed  with 
admiration  the  course  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  first 
working  his  way  to  the  truth,  and  then  diligently 
spreading  its  light  over  his  parish  and  a  wide 
tract  of  surrounding  country, — of  De  Mornay, 
the  christian  soldier,  devout  in  the  camp  and  the 


council-chamber,  no  less  than  in  the  domestic 
circle, — of  Bedell,  firm  in  carrying  forward  his 
matured  schemes  of  reformation,  yet  so  holy  and 
blameless  as  to  disarm  opposition,  and  to  gain 
universal  honour  and  love, — and  of  Horneck, 
devoted  as  a  pastor,  weaned  from  the  world  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  and  abounding  in  self-denial, 
piety,  and  good  works. 


Also,  a  SECOND  EDITION  of  the  FIRST  VOLUME,  containing 

Bishop  Wilson;   Archbishop  Usher;   Dr.  Hammond,  and 

John  Evelyn. 

The  Second  Volume  may  be  had  alone  by  purchasers  of  the  First  Volume. 


Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Portraits  by  Engleheart,  price  4s.  6d., 

T  IVES    of    SACRED    POETS.      The  First  Volume. 
■^^   Introductory  Sketch  of  Sacred   Poetry.      George  Wither, 
Quarles,  Giles  Fletcher,  George  Herbert,  Richard  Crashaw. 

By  R.  A.  WILLMOTT,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


Containing 
Francis 


The  writer  of  these  Lives  has  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent as  ample  a  view  as  the  limits  of  a  volume 
would  permit,  of  the  state  of  Sacred  Poetry  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and 
Charles  the  First.  Among  the  poets  and  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  of  whom  Biographical 
and  Critical  Sketches  are  given,  may  be  enu- 
merated, R.  Southwell;  H.  Constable;  B. 
Barnes;  Francis  Davison,  the  author  of  some 
exquisite  versions  from  the  Psalms  ;  Donne  ; 
W.  Browne,  the  sweetest  disciple  of  Spenser's 


Pastoral  School;  Sir  John  Denham;  Heywood, 
the  author  of  the  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed 
Angels;  G.  Sandys;  Lord  Bacon,  the  friend  of 
Herbert;  Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  his  associate  in  the  translation  of  the 
Advancement  of  Leay^ning :  the  celebrated  Lord 
Herbert,  of  Cherbury;  the  accomplished  and 
learned  Selden ;  Archbishops  Williams  and 
Laud ;  Lord  Pembroke,  the  lover  and  loved  of 
poets ;  Cowley,  the  affectionate  friend  of  Cra- 
shaw ;  &c.  &c.  &c. 


A  SECOND  VOLUME  is  in  the  Press,    . 

CONTAINING   LIVES   OF 

Milton;   Bishop  Ken;    Dr.  Watts;   Young;    Blair;    Cowper;    Grahame; 

Pollok;    and  Bishop  Heber. 


The  name  of  Milton  brings  us  out  of  the  paths  of 
"  hoar  antiquity,"  among  individuals  who,  from 
their  nearer  approach  to  our  own  times,  awake  in 
their  behalf  a  more  universal  sympathy.  In  the 
present  volume  the  history  of  our  sacred  poetry  is 
brought  down  to  the  death  of  one  of  its  latest  and 
most  gifted  cultivators.  Bishop  Heber.  In  every 
Memoir,  it  is  hoped,  some  new  facts  are  com- 
municated; and  in  the  Lives  of  Young,  Watts, 


and  Cowper,  numerous  anecdotes  and  illustra- 
tions are  collected  for  the  first  time;  and  the 
affecting  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  the  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  is  given  in  the  letters  of  his 
curate,  Mr.  Jones.  In  the  Memoir  of  Cowper 
will  be  found  sketches  of  several  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  correspondents,  particularly  of  Hay- 
ley,  Hurdis,  the  author  of  the  Village  Curate,  and 
Dr.  Cotton. 


OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION. 


In  the  Press. 

"OEADINGS  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE  ;  containing 
-'-^  choice  specimens  of  the  works  of  the  best  English  Writers,  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  the  present  time.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Progress  of 
English  Literature. 


This  volume  is  intended  to  furnish  the  general 
reader  with  some  valuable  specimens  of  English 
prose  composition.  They  are  taken  from  the 
works  of  those  writers  who  have  chiefly  deter- 
mined the  style  of  our  prose  literature,  and  not 
only  in  themselves  instructive  and  entertaining, 
but  are  also  of  sufficient  variety,  and  of  ample 


length,  to  render  the  reader  familiar  with  the 
beauties  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  writers. 
Biographical  sketches  of  the  authors,  and  notices 
of  the  times  wherein  they  flourished,  are  also  in- 
troduced, and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped,  that 
the  volume  will  be  found  a  useful  introduction  to 
the  systematic  study  of  our  national  literature. 


HISTORY,    SCIENCE,   ^c. 


T 


Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  lis.  cloth  lettered, 

IHE  CRUSADERS,  or  SCENES,  EVENTS,  and  CHARACTERS 
-*■    from  the  TIMES  of  the  CRUSADES. 

By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY,  Esq. 
In  this  work,  the  Crusaders,  the  Greeks,  Turks, 
and  Saracens  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  are 
set  before  the  view  of  the  reader  as  they  lived, 
thought,  and  acted.  Their  valour,  their  super- 
stition, their  ferocity,  their  honour,  are  displayed 


m  as  strong  a  light  as  the  existing  historical  do- 
cumerits  permit,  and  accurate  descriptions  and 
graphic  illustrations  exhibit  the  towns  and  scenery 
of  Syria,  and  the  other  countries  which  were  the 
theatre  of  the  exploits  of  the  Crusaders.       , 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME 

Is  sold  separately  to  purchasers  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  First  Volume. 


Foolscap  8vo.,  with  Engravings,  5s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered 

rpHE    HISTORY  of  MOHAMMEDANISM,  and  the  principal  MO- 

-*-         HAMMEDAN  SECTS,  derived  chiefly  from  Oriental  Authorities. 

By  W.  C.  TAYLOR,  B.A.,  T.C.D. 

This  volume  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
Mohammedan  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of 
their  faith  ;  an  account  of  the  political,  religious, 
and   social  state   of  the   East,   when   first  the 


doctrmes    of   Islamism  were  promulgated ;    a 


history  of  Mohammed's  life,  mainly  derived  from 
his  own  autobiographical  notices  in  the  Koran  ; 
an  original  Mohammedan  Creed;  and  the  fullest 
particulars  that  have  yet  appeared  in  English  of 
the  leading  sects  that  divide  the  Mussulmans. 


Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s.  bound  in  cloth,  lettered, 

TJEADINGS  in  SCIENCE  ;  being  EXPLANATIONS  of  some  of  the 

-*-^  most    interesting    APPEARANCES    and   PRINCIPLES    in   NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY,    expressed    in    simple    Language,    and    illustrated    by  familiar 

Examples.     With  very  many  Engravings. 

This  volume  differs   materially  from  previous 


publications  having  the  same  object,  namely, 
that  of  rendering  the  path  of  science  easy  and 
inviting  to  beginners.  The  chief  diflferences  will 
be  found,  in  the  order  of  the  subjects,  in  the  man- 


ner in  which  they  are  treated,  in  the  examples  by 
which  principles  are  illustrated,  and  in  certain 
reflections  and  remarks,  not  generally  introduced 
into  scientific  writings. 


M 


One  Volume,  with  numerous  Engravings,  65.  6d. 

E  C  H  A  N  I  C  S,  applied  to    the  Arts  ;    including    STATICS  and 

HYDROSTATICS. 
By  the  Rev.  HENRY  MOSELEY,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  King's  College,  London. 


This  work  contains  treatises  on  the  sciences  of 
Statics  and  Hydrostatics,  comprising  the  whole 
theory  of  Equilibrium.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Mathe- 
matics, or  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
their  mathematical  reading.     Throughout  the 


whole,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
principles  of  exact  science  to  bear  upon  ques- 
tions of  practical  application  in  the  arts,  and  to 
place  the  discussion  of  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  that  useful  class  of  men 
who  are  connected  with  the  manufactures  of  the 
country. 
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In  OneVolume,  with  numerous  Illustrative  Engravings,  price  7a.  6d. 

pOPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY  ;  being  a  familiar  Explanation  of  the  most 
-*-  Interesting-  Facts,  connected  with  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  Animals,  and 
particularly  of  Man  ;    adapted  for  general  Readers. 

By  PERCEVAL  B.  LORD,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S., 

Of  the  Bombay  Medical  Establishment. 


To  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, to  consider  "  the  wonders  that  he  doeth 
amongst  the  children  of  men,"  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  the  purest  and  noblest  gratification  ; 
that  moral  gratification  which  a  well-framed 
mind  naturally  experiences  in  contemplating  In- 
finite Power  working  out  the  dictates  of  Infinite 
Goodness;  that  intellectual  satisfaction  which 
attends  upon  our  being  allowed,  even  imper- 
fectly, to  comprehend  some  small  part  of  the 
designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  With  such  a  view 
are  we  presented  in  this  Volume,  which,  taking 
for  its  subject  the  animal  body,  and  more  pecu- 
liarly that  of  man,  explains  the  various  contri- 
vances by  which  he  is  enabled  to  "  live,  move, 
and  have  his  being :"  shows  him  first  as  consisting 
of  numerous  sets  of  organs,  all  performing  dif- 
ferent oflSces,  yet  all  conspiring  with  beautiful 
harmony  for  the  benefit  and  preservation  of  the 
whole;    then  views  him  as  an  individual,    his 


organism  animated  by  one  vital  principle  and 
directed  by  one  mind,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
numberless  other  beings  with  which  he  is  destined 
to  m.aintain  relations,  principally  by  means  of  his 
external  organs  of  sense,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  a  chapter  is  peculiarly  dedicated.  The 
interesting  questions,  whether  mankind  are  all 
descended  from  one  common  stock  ;  in  what 
particulars  they  may  be  said  to  excel  all  other 
animals ;  how  far  the  mind  is  distinct  from  the 
body,  in  other  words,  how  far  Physiology  sup- 
ports or  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  Materialism  ; 
whether  the  mind  is  simple  or  compound ;  and 
whether  the  brain  is  one  organ  or  a  collection  of 
many  organs,  in  other  words,  what  proof  does 
Physiology  afford  to  Phrenology?  These,  with 
many  others  fairly  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
work,  \yill,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  fully  considered 
and  rationally  discussed  in  the  present  volume. 
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Great  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  in 
adapting  this  cheap  and  popular  Magazine  to  all 
classes  of  Readers,  so  that  it  may  with  propriety 
be  introduced  into  Families  and  Schools,  and 
among  Young  People  in  general.  Its  Contents 
are  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining.  Re- 
ligious, Moral,  and  Social  Principles,  are  com- 
bined with  Useful  Information  ;  and  a  Christian 
character  and  tendency  is  given  to  Popular 
Knowledge.  It  is  most  extensively  illustrated 
by  Engravings  on  Wood,  which  comprise 
Portraits,  Views,  remarkable  Objects  in  Anti- 
quities, Science,  and  Manufactures,  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  History,  and  indeed  what- 


ever is  curious  and  interesting  in  Nature  and  in 
Art. 

The  Saturday  Magazine  is  well  printed, 
upon  very  superior  paper,  and  should  be  pre- 
served for  binding  at  the  end  of  each  half  year, 
when  the  Purchaser  will  find  himself  in  possession 
of  a  Work  of  extensive  and  varied  interest,  of 
truly  Christian  Principles,  and  consequently  of 
great  and  permanent  value. 

Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
circulation  of  this  Magazine,  not  only  by  the 
Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  also  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the 
principal  places  on  the  Continent. 


The  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE  is  also  published  in  HALF-YEARLY  and  in 

ANNUAL  VOLUMES. 
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